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sui fable  to  the  occasion — are  to  be  had  from 
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Nineteen  years  have  passed  since  Milo  H.  Stuart  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Tech 
of  today.  Under  his  leadership  the  school  has  grown  from  an  humble  beginning 
in  an  abandoned  United  States  Army  Post  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 
secondary  schools  in  the  country. 

Throughout  his  nineteen  years  as  principal  of  Tech,  Mr.  Stuart  stressed  a  high 
standard  of  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  mental  development  for  the  pupils.  Fresh- 
men, first  awed  by  the  name  of  Milo  H.  Stuart,  soon  discovered  its  owner  was  their 
best  friend.  As  four  golden  years  of  high  school  youth  moved  on  through  time,  thou- 
sands of  students  found  in  their  principal  one  who  was  ever-guiding,  whose  kindly  and 
thoughtful  advice  solved  many  difficult  problems.  Those  students  who  were  fortunate 
in  having  personal  contacts  with  Mr.  Stuart  found  that  these  meetings  further  in- 
creased their  admiration  for  their  principal. 

Few  persons  realize  the  number  of  things  that  Mr.  Stuart  accomplished  for  Tech. 
Many  are  the  tasks  and  trials  that  he  suffered  in  silence  for  the  sake  of  his  school  and 
our  school,  and  many  are  the  problems  which  he  solved  for  our  benefit.  Under  his 
leadership,  Tech  has  developed  fourteen  of  the  best  vocational  schools  in  the  country. 
Through  his  effort  and  name  famous  speakers  have  been  brought  to  Tech.  Through 
his  endeavor  a  new  system  of  recording  personal  merits,  other  than  scholarship,  has 
been  initiated,  in  order  that  the  officials  of  the  school,  and  later,  employers,  might 
better  know  the  fine  personal  qualities  of  the  pupils. 

Nineteen  years  have  passed,  nineteen  years  during  which  students  have  learned  to 
love  and  admire  a  man  who  led  them  in  the  paths  of  true  learning  and  profitable  social 
contacts,  a  man  who  taught  them  to  be  young  men  and  young  women  "physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 

Tech  rejoices  in  Mr.  Stuart's  appointment  as  director  of  the  city  high  schools,  and 
is  glad  that,  although  he  is  no  longer  its  principal,  he  is  still  connected  with  Tech. 
Years  may  come,  and  years  may  go,  but  Milo  H.  Stuart  will  always  be  remembered  as 
Tech's  best  friend. 
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Milo  H 
Stuart 


by 

Rudard  Jones 

Herman  Champlin 


.  .  .  a  tall,  slender  girl .  .  .  there  back, 
of  her,  dim  outlines  of  strange  yet 

familiar  figures. 


■  threw  my  old  hiking  coat  upon  a  musty  log  and  seated 
myself  on  it.  The  late  autumn  woods  about  me  were  rich 
with  fragrance.  A  few  feet  in  front  of  me,  a  clump  of  late 
fall  flowers  sent  out  a  vague,  delicate  perfume.  I  sat  and 
stared  into  the  lovely  face  of  a  fringed  gentian.  It  was  open 
and  sweet,  yet  rather  fragilely  lovely. 

Suddenly,  the  gentian  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  stood  a 
tall,  slender  girl.  She  was  dressed  in  a  neat  green  costume, 
and  looked  like  a  wood-nymph,  so  well  did  her  appearance 
fit  in  with  the  surroundings.  Her  sweet,  candid  eyes  were 
the  wide  blue  of  the  gentian.  From  under  an  enchanting 
green  hat  stray  wisps  of  golden  brown  hair  peeped.  Where 
had  I  seen  her  before?  She  reminded  me  of  someone  I  had 
known  long  ago,  someone —  A  picture  of  a  wistful-eyed 
child,  with  long,  waving  hair  caught  back  loosely  from  her 
shoulders  by  a  narrow  ribbon,  a  slim  child  in  a  white  dress, 
flashed  before  my  eyes.  An  appalling  idea  struck  me.  "You 
are — I  mean,  you  aren't — " 

"Oh,  yes  I  am,"  she  replied,  as  though  reading  my 
thoughts.  "I  could  tell  that  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who 
reads." 


•      •       • 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  VIRGINIA  ALLEN 


Alice  grown  up 


by  Bettie  Belk 


"I  beg  your  pardon,' 
look  so  much  like  Alice 


I  stammered,  flushing,  "but  you  do 
in  Wonderland  grown  up." 


"I  knew  you'd  remember  me."  There  was  a  happy  ring  in 
her  voice. 

"Oh,  but  I  know  you  aren't — "  I  paused.  Did  I  really  see, 
there  back  of  her,  dim  outlines  of  strange,  yet  familiar  fig- 
ures? Was  that  really  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,  "walk- 
ing hand  in  hand?"  Under  that  gnarled  old  tree,  was  there 
really  a  mad  tea-party  in  session?  It  must  be  the  pompous 
old  Duchess  who  strolled  so  sedately  about.  And  oh!  I  could 
not  possibly  mistake  the  grinning  face  of  a  Chesire  cat  leer- 
ing at  me  from  the  branches  above. 


"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  out?"  I  asked, 


Ay. 


"Oh,  all  the  characters  in  my  book  are  on  a  strike.  When 
I  came  to  the  mushroom  in  the  story,  I  took  a  large  bite  off 
the  right  side,  and  I  grew  up.  Then,  since  I  was  grown,  the 
rest  of  the  characters  decided  to  walk  out,  too." 


The  March  Hare  was  just  in  the  act  of  jamming  the  Dormouse 
into  the  teapot. 


"That's  fine.  You  can  go  back  any  time.  I'd  like  to  have 
a  nice  long  talk  with  you  now." 

"I'm  not  going  back,  but  let's  do  talk.  Do  you  remem — " 

The  Duchess  strolled  up.  "Ah,"  she  said.  "I  see  you  are 
having  a  nice  long  chat.  The  moral  to  that  is — " 

"There  is  the  March  Hare,"  interrupted  Alice.  "I'm  sure 
he  needs  morals  far  more  than  we." 

The  Duchess  stalked  off,  offended.  "Oh,  dear,"  wailed 
Alice,  "I've  insulted  her.  The  next  time  we  come  to  the  part 
of  the  story  where  she  rests  her  chin  on  my  shoulder,  she'll 
dig  it  in  harder  than  ever." 

"Do  you  like  living  in  books?" 

"Not  very  well.  Most  of  them  are  so  torn  and  dirty.  The 
children  treat  them  dreadfully.  But  let's  talk  about  what 
was  in  the  book,  not  the  condition  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
this  verse: 

How  does  the  little  crocodile 

Improve  his  shining  tail, 
And  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile 

On  every  golden  scale?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  almost  all  the  verses  in  your  book  by 
heart.  I  can  say,  'Soup  of  the  Evening,'  'The  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter,'  '  'Tis  the  Voice  of  the  Lobster,'  and  a  lot 
of  others.  But  the  part  I  liked  best  was  the  mad  tea-party." 

"There's  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the  March  Hare  now.  If 
we  go  over,  maybe  they'll  invite  us  to  tea." 

We  walked  over  to  the  tea-table.  The  March  Hare  was 
just  in  the  act  of  jamming  the  Dormouse  into  the  teapot. 
"We've  come  to  tea,"  announced  Alice. 

The  Hatter  shoved  chairs  toward  us.  I  sat  down,  and  he 
proceeded  to  glare  at  me.  "What  is  the  difference  between 
a  raven  and  a  writing  desk?" 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  read  this  scene  in  the  book 
many  times,  I  had  forgotten  the  answer.  "I  don't  know. 
Why  is  it?"  I  asked  hopefully. 

"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  he  replied  in  a  bored  tone. 
Then,  eagerly,  "Time  to  change  places." 

I  was  shoved  into  the  next  seat,  which  happened  to  have 
jam  smeared  on  it.  "Come,"  whispered  Alice.  "They  are 
dreadfully  rude." 

We  had  just  seated  ourselves  comfortably  upon  the  log 
when  the  Mock-Turtle  and  the  Gryphen  walked  up.  The 
Turtle  was  sobbing  great  tears.  As  usual,  he  was  discussing 
lessons.  "We  study  eleven  hours  one  day,  ten  the  next,  nine 
the  next,  and  so  on.  That  is  why  they  are  called  lessons. 
Because  they  lessen  every  day.  Stupid  creatures,"  he  added, 
noticing  us  for  the  first  time. 

"When  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  the  Gryphen 
took  up  the  story,  "we  used  to  study  reeling,  and  drawling, 
and  writhing,  and  the  four  branches  of  arithmetic — " 

"I  know  those,"  I  interrupted,  "sedition,  distraction,  ugli- 
fication,  and  derision." 


"Come,"said  the  Gryphen.  And  without  another  glance 
at  me,  they  walked  away. 

At  this  moment,  the  White  Rabbit  scurried  by,  pulling 
on  his  gloves,  and  wailing  anxiously  to  himself  that  he 
would  be  late.  "Wait  a  minute,"  called  Alice. 


The  Rabbit  halted.  "Come 


here." 


Reluctantly,  he  came  over  to  where  we  were  sitting.  I 
could  see  that  he  didn't  want  to  come;  yet,  with  his  usual 
politeness  he  did  not  wish  to  decline. 

"Those  are  the  gloves  that  caused  me  all  the  trouble  I 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  story.  Don't  you  remember,  they 
made  me  grow  small,  and  I  was  almost  drowned?  Thank 
you,"  she  added  to  the  Rabbit,  who  then  hurried  off,  wail- 
ing about  how  late  he  would  be. 

"It's  going  to  be  dark,"  I  said  to  Alice.  "Hadn't  you 
better  be  starting  back?" 

"I'm  not  going,"  she  said  decidedly.  "No  one  wants  me 
except  those  who  were  children  long  ago.  They  are  all 
grown  up  now,  so  I  might  as  well  be." 

"But  Alice!  Whatever  will  the  children  do  without  you? 
I  never  could  have  grown  up  without  your  book.  I  simply 
could  not  bear  to  have  my  little  sister  grow  up  and  never 
know  you,  Alice.  She  has  your  book,  and  she  does  love  you. 
All  her  friends  do,  too;  I  know  they  do.  I  can't  imagine 
how  they  can  ever  grow  up  properly  if  you  are  gone.  They 
will  be  solemn  and  serious,  and  not  at  all  worth  knowing. 
I  can't  imagine  a  child  being  of  any  use  who  had  grown  up 
without  knowing  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  never  thought  about  that.  But  I  always  do 
things  before  I  think.  If  you  are  really  sure  they  want  me — " 

"I  know  they  do."  I  was  really  going  to  cry.  The  very 
thought  of  having  her  lost  to  the  world  forever  was  un- 
bearable. 

"Don't  feel  bad.  I'm  going.  A  bite  off  the  left  side — " 

"Oh,  do  you  still  have  your  mushroom?"  But  I  was  talk- 
ing to  empty  space.  I  sat  staring  into  the  face  of  the  gentian. 
Alice  was  gone.  Or  had  she  ever  been  there?  The  only  thing 
that  remained  was  the  sweet,  flowery  odor. 

It  was  indeed  growing  dark.  I  arose  from  my  log,  picked 
up  my  coat,  and  walked  home  through  the  gathering  dusk, 
the  charming  memory  of  the  lovely 
girl  still  in  my  heart. 


•       •       • 
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Alex 

Salamander 

by  Frances  Patton 


trouble  to  care  for.  Somehow,  when  that  task  had  to  be 
performed,  everyone  was  busy  with  some  other  duty. 

Peculiar  to  say,  he  was  accepted  as  a  pet  by  everyone  ex- 
cept my  mother,  who  had  an  aversion  to  all  reptiles,  and  to 
poor  Alex  in  particular.  The  fact  that  Alex  had  four  legs 
only  brought  to  her  mind  that  he  could  run  fast.  Now  the 
picture  of  Alex  chasing  Mother  was  absurd,  but  never- 
theless, she  thought  that  his  chief  mission  in  life  was  to 
torment  her.  In  her  dreams  he  swelled  to  the  size  of  an 
alligator,  then  to  that  of  a  dragon,  and  finally  he  grew  to 
such  proportions  that  it  would  have  taken  a  circus  tent  to 
provide  a  home  for  him. 

The  day  that  Alexander  escaped  was  a  memorable  one. 
Mother  put  aside  all  work,  and  we  all  went  to  hunt  the 
escaped  pet.  Strange  to  say,  Mother  was  the  one  who  cap- 
tured him.  Her  dislike  of  having  him  around  the  house 
conquered  her  dislike  of  touching  him,  and  she  picked  him 
up  rather  gingerly  and  deposited  him  in  his  tub.  To  frus- 
trate all  other  escapes  she  put  a  wire  screen  over  his  home. 
From  then  on,  his  popularity  declined.  Other  members  of 
the  family  took  Mother's  side  of  the  issue  and  loudly  voiced 
their  opinions  of  a  creature  that  was  always  getting  loose 
and  roaming  about  the  house,  so  upon  the  following  Sunday 
I  was  compelled  to  take  poor  Alex  out  into  the  country  and 
turn  him  loose.  So  ends  the  tale  of  Alexander  Salamander. 


A  creature  resembling  a  dinosaur. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  BERT  RIEGEL 


Shades  of  prehistoric  times!  If  you  had  entered  our 
back  porch  last  summer  that  is  probably  what  you 
would  have  thought.  In  one  corner  was  a  tub  half  filled 
with  rich  black  soil  through  which  innumerable  tiny  blades 
of  grass  were  pushing  their  way.  The  first  things  to  attract 
notice  were  the  tiny  cave  built  of  rocks  and  the  shallow 
pool  with  its  rock-lined  edge.  On  closer  inspection  could 
be  seen  a  creature  resembling  the  dinosaur.  In  this  age  of 
miniature  golf,  tiny  Austins,  and  smaller  dollar  bills,  why 
should  we  be  surprised  to  see  a  miniature  of  this  prehistoric 
animal? 

Alex,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  had  been  caught  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  He  was  a  small  lizard  about  four  inches  long. 
His  sleek  skin  was  of  a  gun-metal  hue,  and  it  blended  per- 
fectly with  the  mud  in  which  we  had  found  him.  Part  of 
the  time  he  lay  half  submerged  in  the  pool,  while  the  rest 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  cave.  A  few  bread  crumbs  or 
some  scraps  of  meat  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive,  and  except 
for  keeping   fresh  water  in  the  pool,  he  was  very  little 
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kiy   trip   to 
America 

by  George  M,  Messmer 


On  the  first  of  November,  1929,  my  smaller  sister, 
Fern,  and  I  left  Hamburg  to  go  aboard  the  "New 
York,"  a  twenty-one  thousand  ton  ship  of  the  "Hapag"  to 
join  our  parents  in  America.  We  came  by  train  to  Cux- 
hofen,  where  the  ship  was  docked.  After  showing  our  pass- 
ports, the  affidavits,  and  all  other  papers  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enter  America,  we  went  up  the  gang  plank.  The 
band  was  playing  the  German  National  hymn  and  other 
songs.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  ship  started  to  leave.  This 
was  the  worst  time  for  almost  every  passenger.  Some  people 
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cried;  old  parents  stood  on  the  shore,  waving  good-bye  to 
their  children;  some  were  happy  and  others  looked  sad. 

I  acted  all  the  time  as  if  I  were  glad  to  leave,  but  when  I 
stood  there  on  deck,  listening  to  the  music,  "Muss  ich  denn, 
Muss  ich  denn,"  an  old  German  song,  meaning,  "I  am 
bound  for  foreign  countries,  and  leave  you,  sweetheart, 
here";  and  when  I  saw  the  shore  of  Germany,  my  native 
land,  disappear,  I  felt  depressed,  and  all  my  resolutions 
ran  into  tears.  After  a  while  I  became  ashamed  of  my  pub- 
lic demonstration,  but  I  could  not  help  it;  I  think  it  would 
happen  to  anyone.  I  gave  the  promise  to  myself,  that  I 
would  be  a  loyal  citizen,  respect  other  countries,  and  in  so 
doing  honor  my  native  one.  I  stopped  crying  only  when  I 
remembered  how  I  longed  to  come  to  America,  to  see  this 
wonderful  land,  and  to  study  here. 

After  the  ship  was  well  under  way,  I  went  down  to  my 
cabin  to  see  whether  my  luggage  had  been  put  in  the  right 
place.  Then  I  wrote  a  few  letters  to  my  friends  and  teachers 
far  away  in  Munich.  When  that  was  done  I  satisfied  my 
curiosity  by  walking  around  the  ship,  looking  at  its  large 
funnels,  its  cabins;  its  dining  room,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  interesting  to  me.  Then  I  looked  at  all  the  passengers. 
To  my  great  disappointment  I  found  that  there  was  only 
one  boy  of  my  age.  He  with  his  mother  and  two  smaller 
brothers  came  from  Berlin. 

Our  voyage  was  very  pleasant.  Neither  Fern  nor  I  be- 
came seasick,  in  spite  of  two  days  of  stormy  weather.  Day 
after  day  we  saw  nothing  but  the  endless  and  impressive 
ocean.  I  liked  to  stand  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  watch  the 
glistening  waves  come  and  go  and  break  their  silvery  tops 
at  the  point  of  the  gigantic  "New  York."  Eleven  days  this 
experience  lasted!  Rarely  we  were  passed  by  a  ship  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  Various  kinds  of  seabirds  ac- 
companied us,  and  groups  of  sharks  followed  our  path. 
The  morning  of  November  the  eleventh  was  a  memorable 
one.  We  finally  observed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  rising  above 
the  horizon.  It  was  about  four-thirty,  and  the  first  rays  of 
the  awakening  sun  were  reflected  by  the  light  statue  which 
was  clearly  visible  against  the  dark  sky. 

Before  we  realized  it,  we  had  entered  the  magnificent 
harbor  of  the  largest  city  of  the  world.  We  were  now  sur- 
rounded by  all  kinds  of  ships  and  motor  boats  of  all  sizes. 
The  sight  of  the  smoke  and  the  sound  of  the  whistles,  ham- 
mering, and  shouting  made  it  clear  to  us  that  business  was 
in  full  swing.  In  front  of  us  there  were  the  welcoming  sky- 
scrapers of  lower  Manhattan,  so  tall  as  to  make  our  ship, 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  world  in  itself,  look  small  and 
unimportant.  After  maneuvering  for  about  two  hours,  we 
landed  at  the  "Hamburg-American"  dock,  and  one  hour 
later  we  stepped  on  American  soil,  to  see  the  city  of  indus- 
try and  business,  of  prosperity  and  poverty,  with  its  Broad- 
way and  Wall  Street, — the  great  New  York.  I  was  in  the 
United  States,  the  country  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


A   ▲   A   ▲ 


Dumb  but  happy 

by  Josephine  Criss 


I  \umb  but  happy  is  our  neighborhood  grass  cutter, 
H_>^  wandering  lazily  up  alleys  and  down  streets,  always 
jabbering  earnestly  to  his  imaginary  companion.  "If  I'd 
mow  all  the  yards  I  had  a  chance  to  an'  take  all  the  money 
the  people  forked  out  to  me,  I'd  soon  be  a  millionaire  'fore 
long." 

This  I  overheard  while  he  walked  under  my  bedroom 
window,  spoken  to  no  one  directly  but  to  everyone  who  by 
chance  might  hear  it.  Alex,  for  that  is  what  he  prefers  to 
be  called,  has  no  idea  of  numbers  or  values.  You  ask  him 
how  much  he  weighs.  "Oh,  I  guess  I  weigh  about  seven 
hundred  pounds.  I'm  not  so  fat  as  I  used  to  be,"  he  an- 
swers. 

"How  much  did  you  used  to  weigh?"  asks  a  bystander. 

"I  guess  I  weighed  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  but  I 


don 


t  no  more,    he  answers 


back. 


▲   AAA 


Alex  has  very  original  taste  in  personal  appearance.  He 
actually  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  but 
his  outfits  would  easily  fit  a  man  of  about  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  Alex  wears  one  of  those  famous  violin  player's 
hair  cuts  with  the  ends  of  his  hair  curling  from  under  his 
hat. 

Although  he  has  no  education  and  his  appearance  is  not 
pleasing,  Alex  has  a  heart  of  pure  gold!  You  can  hear  his 
shrill  voice  at  least  once  a  day  bawling  out  an  ice  man  for 
whipping  his  horse  or  chasing  mischievous  boys  for  shoot- 
ing at  pigeons.  No  matter  how  hurried  he  is,  he  has  plenty 
of  time  to  stop  and  help  a  small  boy  out  of  difficulty.  He 
will  play  for  hours  with  the  children  in  the  vacant  lot. 

An  old  boat  house  on  the  banks  of  Fall  Creek  about  half 
a  block  north  of  Thirtieth  Street  serves  as  his  shelter.  Gen- 
erally he  eats  at  a  railroad  lunch  room  by  the  tracks.  With 
all  of  his  handicaps,  Alex  is  one  of  the  happiest  individuals 
in  our  neighborhood. 
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Nickname 


by  Kathrine  Ross 


No,  no,  that's  not  right.  Put  some  feeling  into  this 
scene.  Loosen  up  a  bit,  and  don't  hold  that  gun  as  if 
you  were  afraid  of  it.  Remember,  you're  rescuing  the  beau- 
tiful heroine  from  the  dastardly  villain." 

"Yes,  sir."  Percy,  the  suffering  hero  of  the  senior  play, 
grasped  the  revolver  more  firmly  and  bit  his  lip  nervously. 

"All  right,  start  again." 

Kathleen,  the  dainty  auburn-haired  heroine,  hastily 
dropped  her  "vanity"  into  her  suit  pocket  and  gave  him  his 
cue.  "Oh,  Reginald,  where  are  you?  Save  me  from  this 
villain!" 

Percy  began,  "H-h-here  I — " 

"Eek!"  The  heroine's  shrill  shriek  didn't  save  him  from 
his  inglorious  entrance.  The  hero  tripped  and  sprawled  full 
length  across  the  platform.  Instantly  pandemonium  reigned 
on  the  stage. 

"Might  know  Percy  would  do  something  like  that!" 

"I'm  glad  this  isn't  the  opening  night!" 

"His  mother  says  he  walks  in  his  sleep,  but  it  looks  as  if 
he  can't  even  walk  across  the  stage  in  broad  daylight  with 
his  eyes  open." 

The  unfortunate  Percy  rose  slowly,  painfully,  brushing 
his  suit  furiously  in  order  to  hide  his  blushes. 


"Bonehead,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

The  coach,  seeing  that  further  practice  was  impossible, 
resignedly  ordered,  "Clear  the  stage.  That's  all  for  tonight. 
Percy,  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute." 

Gloweringly,  Percy  watched  the  giggling  Kathleen  de- 
part with  Jim  Turner.  They  were  probably  going  to  get  a 
soda  at  Miller's.  Soda!  What  he  wouldn't  give  for  a  foamy 
pineapple  one  right  then!  Percy  wiped  his  flushed  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  He  had  been  using  the  handker- 
chief to  brush  his  clothes.  Glancing  in  the  little  cracked 
mirror  in  the  wing,  he  decided  that  the  results  were  most 
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unsatisfactory.  Well,  what  did  he  care!  He  didn't  want  to 
be  the  hero  of  this  play  in  the  first  place.  "Always  pickin' 
on  me,"  he  reflected  bitterly,  "just  'cause  my  name's  Percy." 
There  it  was  again,  his  name— Percy!  How  he  hated  it! 
Every  time  a  teacher  or  classmate  addressed  him,  he  invol- 
untarily winced. 

Certainly  no  boy  looked  or  acted  less  like  a  "Percy" 
than  he;  and  strange  and  disgusting  to  him,  no  one  had 
thought  to  give  him  a  nickname — not  even  Kathleen  who 
was  his  "one  and  only"  at  present.  Things  looked  pretty 
dark  to  Percy.  Being  an  actor  has  many  trials,  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  suffered  practically  all  of  them. 

"Percy,  I'm  sorry  this  happened,  but  you  don't  seem  to 
get  this  scene  at  all,"  the  coach  was  remonstrating  mildly. 
"Now  I  want  you  to  practice  with  this  gun  tonight.  Get 
used  to  it.  Remember  the  play  is  going  to  be  given  Thurs- 
day night.  I'm  counting  on  you." 

Percy  kicked  the  gravel  angrily  as  he  hurried  out  to  the 
main  gate  of  the  school.  He  walked  the  few  blocks  to  his 
home,  recalling  with  chagrin  the  events  of  the  past  two 
hours. 

As  he  approached  his  own  front  steps,  he  became  aware 
of  a  group  of  his  younger  brother's  friends  romping  like 
skittish  colts  on  the  lawn.  He  hoped  he  could  get  around 
to  the  side  door  before  they  saw  him.  How  he  envied  them! 
Not  a  care  in  the  world!  And  they  all  had  decent  names, 
too,  Bill,  and  John,  and  Dick, — no  Percys! 

Kathleen's  little  brother,  Bob,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Percy  especially  wished  to  avoid  him  just  now.  He  tiptoed 
across  the  lawn  and  dodged  behind  a  tall  lilac  bush.  One 
short  dash  and  he'd  be  safely  out  of  sight.  He  dashed — 
but  not  at  the  right  moment. 

"Hey,  guys,  there's  Percy!  Oh,  yeh,  we  heard  all  about 
it!  I  'spose  somebody  jus'  left  a  banana  peel  around,  huh!" 
The  little  demons  doubled  over  with  hilarity  at  such  wit 
from  one  of  their  number. 


There  was  a  limit  to  some  things!  Angered  beyond  en- 
durance, Percy  grabbed  the  nearest  offender  and  shook  him 
until  both  he  and  the  startled  boy  were  quite  breathless. 
Then  he  sprinted  for  the  porch,  grabbed  up  the  evening 
paper,  and  threw  open  the  door. 

He  ran  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  On  the  top  step,  he 
collided  with  his  mother  and  came  perilously  near  falling 
for  the  second  time  that  afternoon.  "My  goodness,  Percy!" 
she  exclaimed,  "What's  the  matter?"  He  rushed  past  her 
and  into  his  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

When  he  had  partly  eased  the  anguish  of  this  humiliat- 
ing episode,  Percy  remembered  the  paper  which  he  had 
flung  on  the  bed.  He  picked  it  up  and  flopped  into  his 
chair.  The  newspaper  recalled  the  fascinating  busy  building 
in  which  it  was  printed.  Percy  hoped  to  work  there  when 
he  had  finished  school.  He  would  be  a  reporter  or  a  sports 
writer,  and  maybe  the  editor  would  let  him  sign  some  of  his 
stories.  But  he  couldn't  sign  them  Percy  Scott — who  ever 
heard  of  a  sports  writer  named  Percy!  Just  as  soon  as  he 
got  an  opportunity,  he  was  going  to  change  his  name.  He 
had  decided  that  his  new  name  would  be — well,  he  only 
whispered  it  to  himself,  but  it  typified  to  him  all  those 
things  which  the  name  Percy  did  not. 

About  one-thirty  that  night,  the  rear  dining  room  win- 
dow of  the  Scott  home  was  silently  raised  and  a  man 
stepped  into  the  dark  room.  Had  he  seen  what  the  occupant 
in  the  room  above  him  was  doing,  he  would  have  stepped 
as  silently  out  again. 

Percy  had  practiced  his  part  over  and  over  again  that 
evening  until  the  print  danced  before  his  eyes  and  he  was 
so  sleepy  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  empty  .32  caliber 
revolver  steady  in  his  hand.  However,  he  couldn't  sleep 
well,  and  one-thirty  found  Percy  standing  by  his  bureau, 
groping  for  the  gun  that  he  had  been  practicing  with  earlier 
in  the  evening.  "Once  more,"  he  muttered,  "once  more." 
Presently  he  glided  along  the  hall  and  started  down  stairs. 
Silently  the  pajama-clad  figure  crept  toward  the  dining 
room,  holding  the  gun  firmly  in  his  hand. 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  gasp.  That  was  his  cue.  "Here  I  am. 
I've  got  you  covered!"  he  shouted.  That  was  great;  he 
hadn't  forgotten  a  word!  Then  Percy  awoke. 


It  was  all  he  could  do  to  suppress  a  shriek  of  terror  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself  pointing  an  empty 
gun  at  an  exceedingly  ugly-looking  character  whom  he  had 
interrupted  in  his  task  of  looting  the  buffet  drawers. 

Fortunately,  the  burglar  did  not  seem  to  doubt  that  the 
gun  was  loaded,  and  surrendered  peaceably  to  the  police 
who  drove  up  to  the  Scott  residence  with  a  great  splutter 
and  clang,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  Percy's  Dad  called 
them. 

Percy,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  retired  modestly.  His  oppor- 
tunity had  come — even  if  he  had  walked  in  his  sleep!  To- 
morrow he  would  insist  on  his  rights. 

The  high  school  auditorium  was  crowded  on  Thursday 
evening.  Under  cover  of  the  overture  and  the  general  buzz 
of  conversation,  a  sweet-faced,  plump  little  woman  in  one 
of  the  front  seats  confided  to  her  neighbor  on  the  left,  "My 
son  plays  the  leading  part  in  this  play.  I'm  so  excited!" 

"Then  you  must  be  Pete  Scott's  mother,  aren't  you?" 

"That's  right,"  Mrs.  Scott  nodded  her  head  emphatic- 
ally. "Only — only  he'll  always  be  Percy  to  me.  You  see,  it's 
like  this — "  She  opened  her  purse,  and,  after  searching 
among  various  articles  therein,  brought  forth  a  short  news- 
paper clipping,  creased  and  rubbed  by  many  fingers. 

Passing  it  to  her  new  acquaintance,  she  explained,  "This 
was  in  Tuesday  night's  Post." 

The  lady  on  the  left  read  with  interest:  "Percy  Scott, 
local  high  school  boy,  captured  a  thief  in  the  Scott  home 
Monday  night  as  the  marauder  was  making  ready  to  escape 
with  the  family  valuables.  Young  Scott,  who  insists  on 
being  called  'Pete,'  will  play  the  leading  role  in  the  Central 
High  School  senior  play  Thursday  night." 

"How  splendid,"  she  murmured,  "but  why  does  Percy  in- 
sist on  'Pete'?" 

"Well,  really,  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Scott  replied  halt- 
ingly. "The  next  morning  he  said  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  a  nickname.  His  father  agreed  with  him  so  that's  how 
it  happened.  You  know — I  chose  the  name  Percy  for  him 
and  I  told  him  'Pete'  wasn't  nearly  so  sweet  as  Percy,  and 
he  looked  at  me  so  strangely  and  said,  'No,  thank  heaven, 
it  isn't.'  " 


DECORATION  BY  THELMA  ADAMS 
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The   lost   river 

by  Mary  E.  Woods 


....  She  went  alone  to  a 
high  cliff  on  the  bank,  of 
the  river  bed  and  flung  her- 
self fearlessly  into  the 
empty  bed  below. 


'^kA/ ending,  rippling,  gurgling  between  hills,  through 
y  y  placid  plains  and  shady  dells,  flowed  the  beautiful 
little  river,  Wanaha,  sparkling  waters.  In  this  lively  rivu- 
lette  lived  Michitan,  loveliest  of  all  water  spirits.  She  had 
many  lovely  children,  but  of  all,  she  loved  her  youngest  son, 
the  gay  and  brilliant  Sun-fish,  best.  Now  Michitan  gladly 
gave  her  other  children  to  her  friends,  the  Indians,  but 
never  could  she  part  with  Sun-fish.  So,  in  order  that  she 
might  keep  him  safe  and  always  with  her  in  the  Wanaha, 
she  sent  a  warning,  written  on  the  white  breast  of  Cat-fish, 
to  all  mortals  dwelling  on  Wanaha's  shores.  Thus  read  the 
warning:  "O  mortals!  O  Indians  on  the  shores  of  Wanaha! 
Hear  and  heed  the  warning  from  your  friend  Michitan, 
mother  of  the  bright  and  shining  Sun-fish.  If  one  of  you 
should  catch  and  also  keep  my  favorite,  great  shall  be  the 
punishment,  for  dear  to  me  is  this,  my  youngest  son,  and 
great  will  be  my  wrath  at  him  who  dares  defy  my  word." 
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Now,  dwelling  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Wanaha  were 
the  prosperous  Maninaks,  leading  tribe  of  that  country. 
Greatly  they  loved  the  Wanaha  and  its  lovely  spirit,  Michi- 
tan, and  many  fish  did  they  draw  from  the  depths  of  the 
sparkling  water.  But  one  day  after  the  warning  message 
from  Michitan  had  been  read  aloud  to  the  Maninaks, 
Tisyac,  a  mighty  warrior,  was  fishing  beside  the  golden 
waters.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  sharp  tug  on  his 
line  was  made  by  a  lovely  creature  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
forbidden  Sun-fish. 

"Ah,  I  must  put  this  back,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  such  a 
pretty  thing!  How  I  should  like  to  give  it  to  Semitan,  my 
love  maiden." 

Finally  this  great  longing  overcame  the  vast  sense  of  duty 
to  his  tribe,  and  snatching  the  sun  fish  from  the  hook,  he 
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Elack    mystery 


by  Jack  Gildersleeve 


•    •    • 


It  was  not  the  deadly  hour  of  twelve.  Neither  was  it  a 
windy,  terrifying  night  when  ghosts  prowled  and  little 
boys  and  girls  sought  refuge  beneath  the  covers.  Instead, 
it  was  rather  chilly,  and  I  was  contented  with  a  book  to  read 
and  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  Mother  and  Dad  were  at  the  show 
and  Tommy,  my  younger  brother,  aged  five  and  a  veritable 
trouble-maker,  was  upstairs  in  bed. 

All  was  going  well  and  another  villain  had  received  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  the  hero  in  the  book  I  was  reading 
when  a  loud  "Bam"  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
house.  The  seconds  dragged  on  like  hours,  and  I  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  some  sort  of  noise.  I  cleared  my  throat, 
and  the  noise  was  so  grating  and  unnatural  that  I  actually 
jumped. 

The  first  thought  that  leaped  into  my  mind  was  of  rob- 
bers and  that  Tommy  was  upstairs.  I  felt  like  anything  but 
a  hero.  I  thought  a  lot  of  Tommy,  but  it  was  pretty  mean 
of  him  to  go  and  get  caught  the  one  night  in  the  week  when 
Dad  wasn't  at  home.  However,  my  reputation  was  at  stake 
so  I  got  out  of  my  chair  and  started  upstairs. 

Each  stair  creaked  out  a  separate  protest  at  this  unusual 
mode  of  traveling.  Usually,  I  took  them  three  at  a  time 
and  let  my  heel  plates  make  up  for  it  in  noise.  The  higher 
I  mounted,  the  lower  my  courage  sank.  But  I  couldn't  go 
back.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  dull  thud.  I  looked  down  and 
there,  sticking  an  inch  from  my  toes,  was  the  most  formid- 
able looking  dagger  I  had  ever  seen.  As  my  eyes  traveled 
down  the  still  quivering  handle,  a  square  of  yellow  paper 
came  into  my  view.  On  it  in  large  red  letters  that  danced 
and  shimmered  beneath  my  fascinated  gaze  was  printed 
the  word  "WARNING." 

I  stood  for  some  ten  seconds  gazing  at  the  dagger  and 
warning,  and  then  with  a  shriek  to  wake  the  dead  I  sprang 
back  down  the  stairs  and  stumbled  somehow  to  the  front 
door.  I  placed  my  back  to  it.  There,  with  a  letter  opener  in 
one  hand  and  the  door  knob  in  the  other,  I  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  villain.  However,  as  no  villain  was  forth- 
coming, my  spirits  revived  a  little.    Somehow,  the  feel  of 
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the  door  knob  was  reassuring.  I  had  almost  regained  my 
composure  when  the  door  behind  me  screeched  horribly,  and 
the  impact  of  my  body  against  it  when  it  opened  threw  me 
flat  on  my  face. 

So!  The  fellow  had  gone  down  the  back  way,  'round  the 
house,  and  was  attacking  me  in  the  back.  Well,  I  would 
die  bravely.  I  breathed  a  prayer  in  a  way  that  would  make 
one  think  I  had  learned  it  on  the  installment  plan  and 
couldn't  make  the  first  payment.  However,  instead  of  a 
bullet  in  the  back,  all  I  heard  was  a  hearty,  "Jack,  get  up 
off  that  floor."  I  turned  wonderingly  around  only  to  see 
Mother  and  Dad. 

Rather  stupidly  I  stared  at  them.  Where  had  they  come 
from?  Had  they  seen  the  burglar?  Possibly  they  had 
frightened  him  away.  But  again,  perhaps  they  knew  nothing 
about  him  and  should  be  warned.  I  tried  to  say  something, 
but  although  my  mouth  seemed  to  form  the  words,  no 
sound  came  forth. 

My  eyes  traveled  from  them  to  the  landing  where  Tommy 
stood  half  concealing  behind  him  Dad's  hunting  knife  and 
a  piece  of  yellow  paper  with  "WARNING"  on  one  side 
and  directions  for  fire  prevention  on  the  other.  Then  un- 
derstanding came.  Tommy  had  seen  the  "WARNING" 
on  top  of  the  dresser  where  I  had  laid  it  that  morning. 
Placing  it  on  the  stairs,  he  had  lifted  up  one  end  of  his  cot 
and  then  let  it  drop  with  a  "bam"!  Next,  when  I  came  up, 
he  had  dropped  the  hunting  knife  into  the  "WARNING." 
I  remembered  then  how  I  had  taken  the  hunting  knife  out 
of  Dad's  drawer  and  left  that  on  the  dresser.  The  two  of 
them  must  have  given  him  the  idea. 

I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  a  none  too 
gentle,  "Well!"  I  said,  "Oh,"  rather  stupidly  and  got  up 
from  my  undignified  position  on  the  floor.  Tommy  in  the 
height  of  his  glory  at  the  perfection  of  his  plan  was  about 
to  explain,  but  seeing  danger  in  my  eyes  thought  better 
of  it.  I  mumbled  something  about  stubbing  my  toe  and 
shuffled  upstairs  to  dream  of  sweet,  yes,  very  sweet,  re- 
venge. 


On   •    •    • 
weddings 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
OLIVER  WILHITE  LEO  SENSEL 


by  Lionel  Wiggam 


In  my  home  town  a  wedding  was  not  a  wedding  unless 
my  Aunt  Celie  had  unrestricted  charge  of  all  the  cere- 
monies. That  is,  the  occasion  did  not  rate  special  recogni- 
tion on  the  front  page  with  pictures  of  the  bride  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  preliminary  events  unless  our  family  was 
prominently  active  in  the  plans  and  proceedings  that  fol- 
lowed the  nuptial  rites.  The  local  socially  distinguished 
families  knew  far  better  than  to  refrain  from  asking  Aunt 
Celie's  aid  and  suggestions  when  some  member  of  their 
family  decided  to  surrender  his  freedom.  For  no  matter 
how  fine  the  bride's  train  was,  nor  how  celebrated  the 
groom,  such  an  occurrence  merited  practically  no  acknowl- 
edgment with  Aunt  Celie's  beautifully  correct  touch 
missing. 

Aunt  Celie,  you  see,  was  the  unofficially  appointed  but 
nevertheless  undisputedly  recognized  Emily  Post  of  our 
town.  A  tea  was  never  a  success  if  Aunt  Celie  did  not  at- 
tend it.  A  dinner  party  was  passe  unless  her  careful  super- 
intendence had  been  secured.  And  weddings  were  dismal 
failures  if  her  name  could  not  be  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  affair.  The  elite  scrambled  in  a  most  undignified 
manner  to  insure  her  aid  for  a  forthcoming  marriage;  in- 
dividuals who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  incurred 
her  dislike,  either  had  to  stay  unmarried  or  suffer  wedlock 
in  absolute  ignominy. 

For  me  Aunt  Celie's  fame  as  an  authority  on  weddings 
was  cause  for  everlasting  despair.  In  those  days  I  wore 
starched  white  collars  and  flowing  black  Windsor  ties 
which  were  considered  the  only  formally  correct  neckwear 
for  six-year-old  boys.  Furthermore,  Aunt  Celie  had  pre- 
vailed upon  my  mother  to  allow  my  hair  to  grow  to  a  brief 
distance  below  my  chin.  Every  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  a 
short  time  after  the  evening  meal,  Aunt  Celie  would  pains- 
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takingly  wrap  my  hair  in  long  white  rags  and  soon  after 
send  me  thus  attired  to  bed.  The  next  day  the  curlers  would 
be  carefully  removed,  leaving  me  to  my  intense  misery  more 
like  a  little  girl  than  a  boy.  This  fatal  resemblance  was  the 
cause  of  many  bloody  noses  and  bruised  knuckles  resulting 
from  merciless  tweaks  suffered  at  the  hands  of  other  more 
fortunate  lads  of  the  neighborhood. 

Most  disgraceful  of  all,  however,  was  my  service  as  the 
flower  girl  at  all  wedlocks  in  which  my  aunt  had  a  hand. 
She  would  quite  artistically  garb  me  from  skin  out  in  gar- 
ments which  she  considered  standard  apparel  for  such  im- 
portant individuals  as  flower  girls,  and  carefully  instruct 
me  to  keep  myself  seated  and  quiet  to  prevent  the  satin 
sash,  which  was  a  horrid  shade  of  pale  pink,  and  the  blue 
forget-me-nots  from  being  mussed.  She  delighted  in  array- 
ing me  in  lacy  undergarments — much  to  my  embarrass- 
ment— and  spotless  white  cotton  stockings  which  had  a 
most  disagreeable  habit  of  wrinkling  uncomfortably  at 
the  knees.  Then,  to  add  the  last  torturous  touch  to  my  al- 
ready suffering  self,  she  would  spend  over  an  hour  adjust- 
ing a  spectacular  hair  ribbon,  generally  of  a  delicate  pink 
shade,  to  one  of  the  corkscrew  curls,  leaving  me  to  endure 
extreme  agony  that  must  be  undergone  in  suppressed 
silence. 

Upon  my  attempting  to  be  excused  from  performing 
such  a  painful  duty,  Aunt  Celie  would  patiently  explain 
that  no  wedding  was  complete  without  a  little  flower  girl 
to  scatter  rosebuds  for  the  newly  wedded  pair  to  tread 
upon.  Too,  every  correct  marriage  must  have  someone  to 
represent  Consummation;  and,  she  assured  me,  I  made  a 
most  charmingly  delectable  Consummation.  Being  able 
only  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  term,  I  was  never  quite 
sure  what  I  was  supposed  to  be;  nevertheless,  such  a  fact 
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did  not  decrease  the  infinite  unpleasantness  of  the  duty. 

Most  disagreeable  were  the  remarks  of  the  attendants 
and  onlookers. 

"Such  a  pretty  little  girl!" 

"Isn't  she  charming?" 

"Look  at  those  lovely  curls." 

Doggedly  I  would  clamp  my  teeth  together  and  push  my 
curls  unbecomingly  over  my  ears,  scuffing  my  toes  dis- 
gustedly against  the  soft  plush  of  the  rug,  and  fling  the 
inoffensive  roses  at  the  feet  of  the  spectators  instead  of 
scattering  them  before  me  as  I  had  been  directed.  Then, 
upon  seeing  the  gentle  smile  of  the  minister  directed  be- 
nignly upon  me,  I  would  scowl  formidably  and  try  to  sum- 
mon enough  courage  to  stick  out  my  tongue  at  him. 

Then  there  would  follow  a  period  of  interminable  wait- 
ing during  which  the  organ  would  grind  out  the  dulcet 
notes  of  "O  Promise  Me,"  while  the  bridal  couple  were 
being  effectively  joined  together  by  the  minister.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  I  was  most  uneasy.  All  around  me 
the  bridesmaids,  the  bride's  mother,  the  groom's  mother, 
and  their  sundry  other  relatives  kept  time  to  the  music 
with  restrained  sniffs  and  suppressed  sobs,  and  wept  un- 
checked streams  of  tears  that  played  havoc  with  their 
gowns.  Meanwhile  I  would  stand  amongst  them  in  en- 
forced silence,  comparing  weddings  unfavorably  with  fu- 
nerals and  other  more  cheerful  affairs. 

A  brief  respite  would  come  when  the  ceremonies  were 
over  and  the  bride  and  groom  were  preparing  to  leave.  At 
such  moments  I  could  exact  revenge  upon  them  for  getting 
married  and  forcing  me  to  play  the  hated  part  of  Consum- 
mation. Immediately  I  would  hasten  to  the  front  of  the 
church  where  I  had  hidden  a  store  of  old  shoes  which  I  had 
collected  during  the  several  days  preceding  the  event.  If  I 
did  not  get  more  than  six  good  smacks  on  the  persons  of  the 
wedded  couple,  I  would  consider  the  day  a  total  loss. 

And  then,  one  day,  when  I  was  slated  to  appear  once 

more  as  a  little  flower  girl,  I  determined  to  revolt.   Hieing 

myself  to  the  attic  with  a  pair  of  scissors  secreted  in  my 

pocket,  I  hacked  the  corkscrews  remorselessly  from  my 

head.    For  the  first  time 


LEO  SENSELo 


I  felt  really  free,  for  how 
could  Consummation 
appear  convincing  with- 
out curls?  Thereupon  I 
made  my  way  downstairs 
to  the  front  room  where- 
in my  mother  and  Aunt 
Celie  were  sitting.  They 
took  one  look,  then 
pounced  upon  me — but 
that's  another  story! 


the 
end 


Mountain   cabin 

by  Lionel  Wiggam 

It's  deep  in  the  hills  and  it's  hidden  by  trees, 
And  a  stream  tinkles  right  past  the  door; 

The  furniture's  crude  but  there're  logs  in  the  grate, 
And  there're  cattle-hide  rugs  on  the  floor. 

There's  nothing  to  talk  to  and  no  one  to  see — 
Just  pine  trees  and  buzzards  and  hills, 

But  at  night  when  the  moonlight  creeps  in  through 
the  door 
There's  the  song  of  the  sad  whippoorwills. 

It's  only  a  cabin  with  one  swinging  door, 
And  it's  lonesome  and  rustic  and  plain, 

But  for  peace  from  your  troubles  and  rest  from  the 
world, 
It's  as  fine  as  a  castle  in  Spain. 


Indian   summer 

by  Mary  E.  Woods 


When  the  trees  put  on  their  war  paint 
Of  green  and  yellow  and  gold, 
And  the  geese  are  flying  southward 
Since  the  nights  are  growing  cold; 
When  the  sun  drops  in  the  Westland 
Like  a  ball  of  smold'ring  fire, 
And  the  shocks  stand  in  the  cornfield 
Like  a  camp  in  brown  attire; 
Then  the  chiefs  are  making  merry, 
"  'Tis  lovely  Indian  summer, 
And  the  whole  world  seems  to  say, 
The  Indians'  time  for  play." 


•        • 
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No   robbery 

by  Lucille  Mitchell 

(A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery)  A  play  in  one  act,  two  scenes 

Characters: 


Poor  Man  / 
Rich  Man  \ 


The  Jilted      P°OR  ?IRL  I The  Jilte 

Rich  Girl  \ 


Scene:  City  park-  Two  benches  are  at  center  back  of  a 
path.  A  single  electric  light  post  stands  between 
the  two  benches.  It  is  9:00  on  a  spring  night. 


Scene  I 

Curtain  rises.  Poor  Man  sits  on  bench  right.  He  is 
strong  and  poorly  but  neatly  dressed.  Consumed  with 
thoughts  he  lifts  his  head  from  his  hands,  gazes  into  space, 
and  resumes  his  original  position. 

Enter  Rich  Man  from  left.  He  is  slender,  well  built,  and 
in  formal  attire.  He  sits  down  on  bench  left,  takes  out  a 
cigarette,  and,  failing  to  find  a  match,  looks  about  and  sees 
Poor  Man.  He  walks  to  bench  right. 

Rich  Man:    Pardon,  Buddy,  but  have  you  a  match? 

Poor  Man  (Looking  up) :  Yeah.  You  got  'nother  ciga- 
rette? 

Rich  Man:  Sure  thing!  A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery, 
you  know. 

(Exchange  is  made.   Rich  Man  sits  down.) 

Poor  Man:  This  cigarette  tastes  natural.  I'm  glad  there 
is  something  that  hasn't  changed. 

Rich  Man:  Have  other  things  changed? 

Poor  Man:  Yes. 

Rich  Man:  For  better  or  worse? 

Poor  Man:   For  worse. 

Rich  Man:  Yes?  For  instance? 

Poor  Man:  Women. 

Rich  Man  (Quizzically) :  Can  it  be  possible  that  others 
are  having  the  same  trouble  as  I? 

Poor  Man:  You,  too? 

Rich  Man:  Yes. 

Poor  Man:  A  man  with  money  oughtn't  to  have  trouble 
with  women. 


Rich  Man:  What  makes  you  think  that? 


Poor  Man:  Tonight  I  asked  the  swellest  girl  in  the 
world  to  marry  me. 

Rich  Man:    And  she  refused? 

Poor  Man:  Flat.  She  said  that  the  man  she  married 
had  to  have  enough  money  to  take  her  to  Europe.  And  me 
tendin'  the  furnace  at  the  tile  factory.  Huh!  I  couldn't 
take  her  out  of  town.  She  said  that  I  didn't  have  any  edu- 
cation. Oh,  she's  educated;  went  through  high  school. 
Then  just  because  I  got  mixed  up  in  a  little  jam  over  at  the 
factory,  she  said  I  wasn't  no  gentleman.  She  said  that  gen- 
tlemen didn't  mix  in  drunken  brawls.  I  wasn't  drunk,  any- 
way. (Pause)  If  I  just  had  money  everything  would  be 
okay.   (Silence) 

Rich  Man:  Money  isn't  everything.  (Pause)  I  was  re- 
jected, too,  by  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the  world,  because 
I  had  money.  I  received  a  sound  tongue-lashing  because 
I  have  the  things  you  want.  She  told  me  my  money  had 
gone  to  my  head  and  that  I  was  lazy.  When  I  reminded  her 
of  the  football  games  at  college,  she  said  she  meant  real 
work  in  a  factory.  She  said  I  wasn't  man  enough  to  take 
my  own  part  in  a  fight. 

Poor  Man:  Women  are  funny  creatures,  aren't  they? 

Rich  Man:    Sad,  but  true.   (More  silence) 

Poor  Man:   Say,  will  you  do  something  for  me? 

Rich  Man:   If  I  can. 

Poor  Man:  Go  to  Mayme  and  tell  her  the  drawbacks 
of  bein'  rich. 

Rich  Man:   But  I  don't  even  know  the  young  lady. 

Poor  Man:  Oh,  I'll  fix  that  all  right. 

Rich  Man  (After  some  thought):  I'll  do  it  on  one  con- 
dition. 

Poor  Man:   And  what's  that? 

Rich  Man:  That  you  go  to  Gwen  and  explain  to  her  the 
disadvantages  of  poverty. 
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Poor  Man:  I'm  game.  It's  a  go.  Shake.  (They  shake 
hands.) 

Rich  Man:  I'll  tell  you  something  better  yet.  Gwen  is 
a  good  sport,  and  I  suppose  your — 

Poor  Man:  Oh,  she  isn't  mine  yet,  and  it  doesn't  look 
as  if  she  ever  will  be. 

Rich  Man:  All  right.  We'll  waive  that  point  for  the 
present,  but  my  proposition  is  this:  For  a  short  time,  say 
two  weeks,  we  will  exchange.  You  call  on  Gwen,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  entertain  the  other  young  lady — Mayme,  I  be- 
lieve you  called  her.  Then  we'll  meet  here  two  weeks  from 
tonight  and  bring  the  young  ladies.  In  the  meantime,  you 
dwell  at  length  on  the  subject  of  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
be  poor  and  I  will  attempt  to  convince  Mayme  that  riches 
have  their  drawbacks,  too. 

Poor  Man  (Enthusiastically):  Atta  boy!  You  write  a 
note  to  Gwen,  and  I  will  write  to  Mayme  and  tell  her  who 
you  are.  (Back  to  back  they  begin  writing,  each  with  his 
own  respective  materials.) 

Rich  Man  (Smiling):  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  don't 
think  the  maid  pronounced  your  name  distinctly  when  you 
came  in.  Van  Alton  is  my  name.  I  was  named  Reginald  by 
an  affectionate  mother,  but  the  boys  at  the  university  short- 
ened it  to  "Reggie." 

Poor  Man:  My  name  is  Bill  O'Connor.  (They  con- 
tinue writing,  finishing  about  the  same  time.)  I'll  read  mine 
to  you  and  then  you  can  read  yours.  This  is  what  mine  says: 
Dear  Mayme,  This  guy  is  going  to  take  my  place  for  two 
weeks.  He  will  tell  you  why.  Yours  truly — Bill. 

Rich  Man:  Short  and  to  the  point,  that.  This  is  what 
mine  says:  Gwen:  The  bearer  of  this  note  wishes  to  be  your 
escort  for  the  next  two  weeks.  He  will  explain.  Au  re- 
voir — Reggie. 


Poor  Man:  What's  that  "Oh 


for? 


Rich  Man:  Oh,  that's  the  French  for  goodby.  Do  you 
speak  French? 

Poor  Man:  No,  I  learned  some  Jewish  cuss  words  from 
a  wop  down  to  the  plant,  but  I  wouldn't  write  'em  to 
Mayme. 

Rich  Man:  Here's  the  note  with  her  address  written  on 
it.  Goodby  and  good  luck. 

Poor  Man:    Same  to  you.   See  you  here  in  two  weeks. 

(They  shake  hands.  They  exit  as  they  entered.) 


II 


Scene:  Same  as  Scene  I,  two  weeks  later.  Rich  Man 
and  Poor  Girl  sit  on  bench,  right.  Rich  Man  is  dressed  as 
before.  Poor  Girl  wears  a  middy  and  skirt.  With  her  hands 
in  her  pockets,  she  stops  her  gum  chewing  only  when  neces- 
sary to  talk. 

Poor  Girl:   Aw,  you  rich  guys  give  me  a  pain. 

Rich  Man:  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  how  was  I  to 
know  that  it  was  an  insult? 

Poor  Girl:  For  the  lova'  Mike;  you  ought  to  know 
enough  to  make  a  guy  eat  his  words  when  he  makes  a  crack 
like  that.  Here  we  pass  the  pool-room  and  Red  Hogan 
says,  "Look  at  the  'pansy'  Mayme  has  got  now."  And 
what  did  you  do?  Nothing.  Just  walk  on  like  you  didn't 
hear  him.  I  ask  you,  is  that  any  way  to  do? 

Rich  Man:  What  could  I  have  done? 

Poor  Girl:  The  same  as  Bill  would.  Give  him  a  right 
hook  in  the  jaw.  I  suppose  you  were  going  to  tweak  his 
nose  or  something. 

Rich  Man:  That  might  have  been  all  right,  at  that. 
(He  smiles.)  (Rich  Girl  and  Poor  Man  enter.  Poor  Girl 
runs  to  Poor  Man  and  visa  versa.) 

Rich  Girl:  Reggie! 

Poor  Girl:   Bill! 

(Couples  sit  down.  Right,  Rich — Left,  Poor.  The  men 
congratulate  each  other  by  means  of  facial  expression  over 
the  heads  of  the  girls.) 

Rich  Girl:  Oh,  Reggie,  I'm  so  glad  you're  back.  I 
didn't  mean  what  I  said  about  your  money.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  be  like  him.  (Points  to  Poor  Man.)  It  was 
terrible.  We  went  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Payston  and  he  used 
his  soup  spoon  throughout  the  entire  meal.  I  was  so  em- 
barrassed. 

Poor  Girl  (After  talking  quietly):  And  he  let  Red 
Hogan  get  away  with  it.  Can  you  imagine  that?  I  can't 
ever  look  the  bunch  in  the  face  again.  It  was  fierce.  (The 
couples  continue  talking.  The  men  whisper  to  their  par- 
ticular girls.  The  couples  start  out  hurriedly  while  the  girls 
nod  blushingly.  The  men  stop  suddenly  and  look  back.) 

Rich  Man:  Say,  Bill,  will  you  teach  me  how  to  do  a 
right  hook  to  the  jaw? 

Poor  Man:  Sure,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  fork  to  use 
next.  (Exit  all.) 

Curtain 


Candles    •    •    •    • 

by  Bettie  Belk 


•      •      •      • 


A  spark  in  the  blackness 

Of  a  room. 

A  light,  glimmering  faintly 

In  a  dark  place. 

Shining  out  brightly, 

Swelling  to  radiance, 

Spreading  to  every  distant  corner, 

The  slender  wax  candle  illumines  the  gloom. 

A  spark  in  the  blackness 

Of  human  despair. 

A  glimmer  of  friendship 

In  a  lonely  heart. 

Shining  serenely, 

Swelling  in  beauty, 

Spreading  to  earth's  distant  borders, 

The  candle  of  friendship  illumines  the  world. 


DECORATION  BY  ELOISE  RILEY 


A  spark  in  the  blackness  of  human  despair 


Mountain   top 

by  Edwin  M.  Shea 


The  scorching  summer  day  is  over,  and  I  have  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  "Silver  Mountain"  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cool  breezes  that  make  their  home  up  here.  My 
heart,  throbbing  from  the  long  climb,  quiets  down;  and  into 
my  lungs  pours  the  clean  air  of  the  heavens,  faintly  flavored 


with  the  warm  earthy  smell  of  the  growing  vegetation  that 
clings  to  the  mountain's  sides. 

Way  down  there  is  the  city  which  I  have  left.  Its  thou- 
sands of  lights  make  little  twinkling  windows  in  the  dark- 
ness; and  in  the  evening  sky  are  windows,  too,  the  stars — . 
Their  legions  go  up  into  infinity.  I  feel  so  small,  and  in- 
significant—and peaceful. 
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Faint  echo-like  sounds  rise  from  the  city:  the  toot  of  an 
automobile  horn,  a  street  car's  bell,  and  the  low  moaning 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  which  the  distance  has  made  a 
crawling  phosphorescent  bug. 

Suddenly  lights  and  stars  dim,  and  I  am  conscious  of  the 
moon  as  it  bursts  out  in  all  its  brilliance  from  an  enveloping 
cloud  low  in  the  east.  I  turn  my  back  on  the  city  and  look 
over  the  distant  countryside  that  turns  into  a  soft  silver 
carpet  as  the  moon  ascends  higher  and  higher  the  great 
dome  of  the  sky.  Trees  on  the  tops  of  other  mountains 
now  stand  out  and  clouds  float  here  and  there  in  the  sky. 
They  are  fleecy  white  islands  in  the  silvery  river  of  the 
moon's  glow. 

No  noise  or  light  from  the  city  now;  it  is  asleep;  and  I  am 
sleepy  and  must  descend  the  mountain,  back  to  reality. 

•  ••••••••• 

DECORATION  BY 
DON  TRUSTY 


by 
Kathryn 
Addison 


Wanted  - 
inspiration 

Yes,"  I  reflect,  as  I  absently  stumble  off  the  worn  ce- 
ment step  at  Tech's  little  gate,  "all  I  need  is  an 
inspiration.  That's  just  what  Miss  S —  said.  'And  write  it 
and  hand  it  in  tomorrow,'  she  added." 

Now  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  having  inspirations,  but  I 
obediently  begin  looking  for  one.  The  first  thing  my  search- 
ing eyes  light  upon  is  the  drug  store,  but  I  see  nothing 
poetic  about  it,  and  much  less  about  the  insignificant  gro- 
cery store  next  to  it. 

There's  the  street  itself,  but  I  give  it  no  thought  except 
to  wonder  absently  how  it  happens  that  the  buses  don't  ever 
push  some  of  the  old  bumps  down  instead  of  always  mak- 
ing new  ones. 

Then  there's — .  But  suddenly  an  inspiration  actually 
falls  on  my  head  in  the  form  of  a  dried-up  brown  leaf. 

"That's  just  it,"  I  exclaim  excitedly,  proud  of  being  able 
to  see  the  beauty  of  autumn  in  such  a  thing.  "That's  just 
where  so  many  poets  have  found  their  inspirations — from 
autumn.  Why,  already,  I  have  the  first  lines! 

'Now  the  autumn  days  have  come, 
The  best  of  all  the  year — '  " 

But  an  uneasy  feeling  of  having  heard  that  before  comes 
over  me,  and  I  remember  the  painful  hours  I  spent  memo- 
rizing Bryant's  "Death  of  the  Flowers."  Well,  it's  almost 
impossible  to  get  anything  original  now,  anyway.  All  the 
poets  before  me  have  already  used  my  ideas.  And  it  gets 
worse  every  year.  I'd  certainly  hate  to  have  been  born  fifty 
years  later  and  have  a  teacher  who  told  me  to  write  a  poem. 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 


On  going  to 
•   sleep   • 

by  James  Frank  Bur  re  11 

DECORATIONS  BY  ELOISE  RILEY 

^^h!  now  for  a  good  night's  sleep.  I  won't  even  set  the 
^/^^alarm  clock. — Where  is  that  crazy  fly?  I  never  will 
get  to  sleep  with  that  thing  buzzing  all  night, — I  wonder 
how  my  test  will  come  out.  It  should  be  pretty  good, — I 
worked  long  enough  on  it,  but  there  was  one  question  I 
wasn't  just  sure  of, — Let's  see,  what  was  it? — Good-night! 
I'll  have  to  replace  that  broken  window  tomorrow!  I've  let 
it  go  for  three  days  already.  Why  did  that  ball  have  to 
pick  the  biggest  and  most  expensive  window  in  the  house! 
— That  baseball  game  wasn't  any  good  anyway.  My  kid 
brother  could  have  pitched  a  better  game  than  that  pitcher. 
— Kid  brother! — Huh! — That  brick  he  hit  me  with — Wait 
till  I  get  hold  of  him! — Gee,  another  birthday  next  week. — 
There're  too  many  birthdays  in  this  family. — What  will 

I  get  her? — Not  very  much.  I'm  broke 

— And  I  must  get  to  my  bicycle  tomorrow,  too,  which 
means  another  dollar  and  a  half.  Money — money — money! 
When  will  I  ever  have  enough?  I  have  to  buy  some  new 
shoes,  shirts,  a  sweater  and — a  sweater  and — What  was  I 


talking  about?    A 


-Oh, 


1! — Darn  that  insect! 


He  sure  is  a  fly  in  the  soup  of  Contentment.  He  won't  let 
anyone  go  to  sleep  as  long  as  he  can  work  hard  on  tests, — 
What  tests? — A  test  on  bicycles — or  shoes — or  shirts — or 
— or — What  was  I  thinking  of? — A  fly  had  a  test  on  a 
bicycle  with  a  shirt. — Huh!  That  wasn't  it! — A  fly  and  some 

r  was  it  an 


give  up, 


-o 


soup  on  a  bicycle  with  shirts  on, — I 
expensive  window? — Something  about  a  window. — A  win- 
dow on  a  bicycle  in  soup. — No!  that  would  be  dangerous! 
— or  shirts — What  shirts? — What  did  I  say?  A  shirt  on  a 
bicycle — a — soup  in  shoes — history  windows  and  tests. — 
A  fly — shirt — soe — shoups — baseball — window — bicycle — 
— or — What's  I  say — Huh!    Mushn't  ha'  been  o'  mush 


'portansh! 


-Wha' 


Deeds  of  evil  ones 


"    J       JD  LEO  SB1SR. 


by  Frank  Newland 


•        •        •        • 


^L  s  the  rabbit  he  was  chasing  shot  neatly  between  two 
>3^tree  roots  into  its  burrow,  Pete  desperately  tried  to 
check  his  speed.  Pete's  paws,  though  large,  were  not  large 
enough  to  act  as  efficient  brakes;  and  their  owner's  nose 
came  into  violent  contact  with  the  tree  under  which  the 
rabbit  lived. 

With  a  surprised  yelp  Pete  sat  back,  rubbed  his  nose 
with  his  paw,  and  looked  about  him.  Pete  was  a  dog;  not  an 
impressive,  titled  thoroughbred,  but  just  plain  dog.  He  was 
also  a  very  young,  conceited,  inexperienced  dog.  He  lived 
on  Silas  Jenkins'  farm,  where  he  had  learned  to  chase  rab- 
bits, scare  chickens,  avoid  brooms,  and — hate  Thomas 
Nibbs. 

Thomas  was  the  household  cat,  the  favorite  of  Sally 
Jenkins,  and  the  thorn  in  Pete's  side.  Of  all  the  contempt- 
ible, malicious,  inconsiderate,  stealing,  traitorous  creatures 
in  Pete's  knowledge,  Thomas  Nibbs  was  the  worst.  When- 
ever the  cat  broke  down  flowers,  tore  up  the  garden,  or 
stole  food,  the  blame  was  laid  on  Pete;  and  when  the  out- 
raged pup  demanded  satisfaction,  Thomas  Nibbs  invari- 
ably climbed  some  tall  post  from  which  to  issue  the  retort 
discourteous,  and  decline  to  honor  the  challenge.  Sally's 
broom  always  prevented  Pete's  continuing  hostilities.  Such 
was  the  traditional  feud  between  Pete  and  Thomas  Nibbs. 

And  now,  as  Pete  nursed  his  sore  nose,  he  growled  men- 
acingly. The  impudence  of  the  rabbit  he  had  been  chasing 
reminded  him  of  Thomas.  Finding  that  the  rabbit  refused 
to  respond  to  choice  insults,  Pete  turned  about  and  dis- 
gustedly headed  for  the  farmhouse. 

Thomas  Nibbs,  sunning  himself  on  the  smokehouse 
doorstep,  arose  and  stretched  languidly.  Thomas  was  feel- 
ing exceedingly  contented.  Only  that  morning  he  had 
stolen  Pete's  breakfast;  and  since  he  had  personally  seen 
the  dog  leave  an  hour  before  for  the  woods,  Thomas  had 
nothing  over  which  to  worry.  Suddenly  the  cat  stiffened. 
Sally  had  just  stepped  from  the  dairy  shed,  leaving  the 
door  open.  Thomas  crouched  like  a  black  statue  until  Sally 
had  entered  the  summer  kitchen;  then  quick  as  a  flash  the 
cat  stealthily  crept  to  the  dairy  door  and  looked  in.  As  he 
expected,  he  saw  on  the  floor  a  row  of  round  bowls.  Thomas 
licked  his  whiskers  and  slipped  into  the  shed.  He  knew 
from  previous  experiences  that  the  bowls  contained  cream. 
Intent  on  his  anticipated  feast,  the  cat  did  not  see  Pete,  who 
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at  that  moment  was  rounding  the  corner  of  the  smoke- 
house. With  a  rumbling  growl  of  concentrated  hatred, 
Pete  raced  for  the  open  door  of  the  shed. 

Thomas,  head  deep  in  a  bowl  of  cream,  heard  the  menace 
in  Pete's  growl,  and  instinctively  leaped  forward  just  as 
the  dog  burst  into  the  room.  Necessity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, however,  prevented  the  cat  from  judging  accurately 
either  direction  or  distance.  Knocking  over  one  bowl  as  he 
crouched,  Thomas  Nibbs  launched  himself  superbly  into 
space,  and  landed — squarely  into  an  enormous  bowl  of 
cream!  A  magnificent  wave  arose  from  the  bowl  and  splat- 
tered on  the  floor.  As  the  bowl  overturned,  Pete  emitted  a 
joyful  yelp  of  pure  amazement  upon  seeing  the  frantic, 
bedraggled,  cream-soaked  apparition  that  scrambled  to  its 
feet  and  clawed  its  way  through  a  back  window.  Recover- 
ing his  scattered  senses,  he  shot  out  of  the  door  and  dashed 
around  the  shed  in  pursuit  of  the  now  terror-stricken 
Thomas  Nibbs. 

Sally,  taking  a  pie  from  the  oven,  heard  the  crash  of 
broken  crockery  and  Pete's  joyous  uproar.  Instinctively 
she  grabbed  a  mop;  and  with  this  in  one  hand  and  the  pie  in 
the  other,  she  hurriedly  waddled  out  the  back  door,  shrill- 
ing imprecations  and  bloodthirsty  threats.  When  Silas 
Jenkins,  still  carrying  a  dripping  paint  brush,  hurried 
around  from  the  side  of  the  house,  it  was  to  see  his  elephan- 
tine spouse,  very  red  in  the  face,  hopping  up  and  down 
with  rage  in  front  of  the  dairy  entrance.  In  one  hand  she 
brandished  a  mop;  with  the  other  hand  she  was  waving  a 
dripping  blackberry  pie. 

Silas  opened  and  closed  his  mouth  three  times  before 
words  came.  "Hey,"  he  gasped,  "hey,  Sally,  what  ails 
yew?"  And  then  as  an  afterthought;  "and,  for  gosh  sakes, 
what  be  yew  doin'  with  thet  pie?" 

Sally  whirled  upon  her  better  half.  The  mop  gestured 
violently.  "Look!"  screeched  the  woman. 

"Wal,"  replied  Silas,  "I  be  doin'  jest  that." 

Sally,  fighting  for  words  that  would  not  come,  waved  the 
pie  in  the  face  of  her  husband. 

"Stop  it!"  the  latter  yelled.  "Put  thet  blamed  thing  down 
and  tell  me  what's  happened,  will  yew?" 

"The  dairy!"  exploded  Mrs.  Jenkins.  "Ruined!" 


Silas  approached  the  shed  and  peered  curiously  within. 
Slowly  he  removed  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head.  The 
dry  rasp  of  his  fingers  sounded  clearly  in  the  vibrant  still- 
ness. "Hmm,"  remarked  the  farmer,  "looks  perty  bad. 
How'd  yew  do  it?" 

This  was  almost  too  much.  With  a  Herculean  effort 
Sally  controlled  an  impulse  to  throw  the  pie  into  the  face 
of  her  husband.  "That  no-count  mongrel  of  yours  done 
it!"  she  squealed.  "I  just  seen  him  scootin'  around  behind 
the  milk  shed." 

Mr.  Jenkins  frowned.  "Mongrel  nothin'!  More  likely 
it  was  thet  worthless  cat  o'  yourn.  If  Pete's  guilty,  what's 
he  makin'  all  thet  racket  fer?" 

Both  people  listened.  Sure  enough,  the  vengeful  bark  of 
Pete  rang  out  angrily  on  the  still  air.  The  dairy  prevented 
Silas  and  his  wife  from  seeing  Pete,  his  woolly  coat  shaking 
like  the  storm-tossed  foliage  of  a  tree,  madly  pursuing  a 
white  spectre  that  was  running  as  if  possessed.  Thomas 
Nibbs  desperately  headed 
for  the  farmhouse.  In  Sally 
lay  his  only  escape.  The  cat 
circled  the  outbuildings  and 
with  Pete  in  joyous,  full- 
tongued  pursuit,  fled  along 
the  side  of  the  house  where 
Silas  had  been  painting  rain 
troughs. 

On  this  particular  side  of 
the  house  was  a  bed  of 
chrysanthemums,  the  pride 
of  Sally's  heart.  She  had 
warned  Silas  that  he  must 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
flowers;  so  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
set  his  tall  stepladder  upon 
four  bricks  which  had  been 
carefully  placed  in  between 
the  flower  stems.  When  he 
had  hurriedly  descended  the 
ladder  to  investigate  Sally's 
behavior,  Silas  had  left  a 
large  can  of  red  paint  on 
the  top  step  of  the  ladder. 

By  now  Pete  was  out  of 
breath  and  had  stopped 
barking;  therefore  the  en- 
suing drama  was  a  silent 
one.  To  the  now  desperately 
gasping  Thomas,  the  lad- 
der offered  refuge;  and 
without  thought  the  cat 
shot  up  this  precarious 
perch.  He  was  so  exhausted 


Gold 

by  Harriett  Scott 

Seaweed,  damp  and  twisting, 
Reaching  up  to  the  surface. 
Water,  cool  and  yellow  green, 
Moving,  restlessly. 
Sands,  water  soaked; 
Rocks,  softened  with  moss, 
Moss,  velvet  and  pulsing. 
Through  the  slow  waters 
Glides  the  goldfish. 
A  streak  of  yellow 
Mingled  with  burnt  orange. 
Fins  moving,  shining. 
Tails  propelling  them. 
Up  they  go  ever, 
Reaching  the  surface. 
Seeking  an  outlet 
Through  the  glass  walls. 
Gold  held  captive 
In  a  glass  bowl. 


that  he  did  not  realize  when  he  reached  the  top;  and  for  the 
second  time  that  day  Thomas  launched  himself  into  space, 
just  as  Pete  charged  headlong  into  the  ladder,  knocked  it 
down,  and  fled  to  the  front  yard. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cat,  he  reached  the  flower  bed 
before  the  paint  can  did;  for  as  Thomas  was  standing  up 
on  his  weak  legs,  the  paint  bucket  crashed  to  the  ground 
behind  him.  A  great  wave  of  bright,  glaring  red  fell  upon 
the  cat,  drenching  him  from  the  shoulders  back.  Next, 
with  a  mighty  crash  the  ladder  came  down  squarely  in  the 
bed  of  prized  chrysanthemums. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene.  She  stood 
like  a  statue  while  her  husband  came  puffing  upon  the 
scene.  She  did  not  move  even  when  Silas  slapped  his  leg 
and  triumphantly  shrilled,  "I  told  yew,  Sally,  that  Pete 
never  done  it!  Look  in  the  flower  bed  at  that  cat  o'  yourn! 
Ef  thet  ain't  cream  on  his  face,  my  name  ain't  Silas  Gash- 
wiler  Jenkins!  And  now  thet  critter  has  tipped  the  ladder 
and  smashed  all  yewr  flow- 
ers to  boot!  And  you  a- 
sayin'  Pete  done  it!" 

Finally  Sally  spoke, 
"Well,  Silas,"  she  grudg- 
ingly admitted,  "I  guess 
maybe  yewr  right  —  for 
once." 

Without  another  word, 
Sally  caught  up  the  be- 
smeared Thomas  and 
whisked  him  away  to  ren- 
der her  final  judgment  on 
her  fallen  idol,  while  Silas 
walked  away  chuckling  to 
himself,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  Pete's  record 
was  free  from  stain  this 
time. 

Pete,  lying  in  the  front 
yard,  lifted  his  head  content- 
edly as  he  heard  Thomas 
Nibbs  squalling  protests. 
Apparently  Sally  was  ad- 
ministering chastisement. 
Had  Pete  been  of  a  poetical 
nature,  he  might  have  re- 
called a  famous  quotation: 
"The  deeds  of  evil  ones  re- 
turn unto  them." 


the  end 


The  great  meadow 

by  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts 

The  Great  Meadow  by  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts  is  one 
of  the  season's  most  fascinating  books. 

Although  written  in  an  amazingly  simple  fashion,  it  gives 
to  one  a  momentary  view  of  the  trials  of  pioneer  life. 

This  book  of  fiction,  slightly  seasoned  with  history,  cen- 
ters about  a  magnificent  primitive  girl,  Diony  Hall,  who 
lives  with  her  family  on  a  farm  in  West  Virginia.  They 
hear  many  tales  of  the  strange  fascinating  land  of  "Kain- 
tuck."  Travellers  stopping  overnight  describe  vividly  the 
distinct  advantage  and  beauty  of  the  hills,  plains,  and 
rippling  streams.  To  them  the  land  is  one  of  romance, 
promise,  and  prosperity. 

By  and  by  Diony  marries  Berk  Jarvis,  a  rugged  young 
frontiersman.  On  the  day  of  their  marriage  they  begin 
their  long  journey  westward  to  Fort  Harrod.  After  a  long, 
long  journey  they  arrive  at  the  garrison,  travel-worn  and 
weary.  Diony,  one  day,  telling  Daniel  Boone  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  wishing  to  show  her  appreciation  for  the  trail  he 
had  blazed,  expressed  herself  both  crudely  and  aptly: 

"Like  all  the  balance  I  walked  to  Kentucky  or  rode  my 
nag  over  your  road;  marched  here  over  the  trace  you  made 
out  for  us.  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  a  road,  right  obliged 
and  beholden." 

There  comes  a  day  when  Elvira  Jarvis  is  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Indian  savages.  Berk  leaves  home  to  avenge  his 
mother's  death  and  is  gone  for  three  years.  During  this 
time  Diony  remarries.  When  Berk  returns,  Diony  is  forced 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  two. 

Is  the  justice,  so  characteristic  of  the  pioneer,  meted  out 
to  Diony  in  this  amazing  tale? 

VERA  EMBREY,  ENGLISH  Vg 
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Off  the  arm 

by  Don  Marquis 

Don  Marquis  has  written  another  of  his  altogether  too 
infrequent  novels,  this  one  with  a  rather  hackneyed  plot, 
the  unconventional  happy  ending,  and  effervescing  with  his 
own  inimitable  wit  and  good  humor. 

It  is  the  saga  of  Hugh  Cass,  temperamental,  Bohemian, 
headstrong,  arrogant,  affected  novelist  who  is  convinced  of 
his  own  genius  and  blind  to  the  unswerving  everlastingly 
loyal  affection  of  his  wife,  Sally.  Both  characters  are  lov- 
able; neither  is  a  paragon.  They  are  real,  flesh-and-blood, 
living,  breathing  people,  met  not  only  in  Paris  where  the 
story  begins,  but  in  New  York,  Florida,  Podunk,  and  every 
other  town  and  city  in  the  universe. 

It  is  because  of  the  very  simplicity  of  the  characters, 
drawn  with  keen  observation  and  conviction,  that  the  book 
attains  the  near-greatness  that  it  does.  With  singular  skill 
and  adroitness  of  manner,  Don  Marquis  lets  us  see  their 
reactions,  outlooks,  beliefs,  and  most  personal  thoughts. 
He  paints  them  not  as  saints  or  as  martyrs,  but  as  humans 
that  act  in  their  crises  as  they  would  be  expected  to  act,  not 
as  automatons. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  superb  analysis  the 
author  gives  of  the  "artists"  of  the  world  ...  of  Paris,  New 
York,  and  Hollywood.  With  absolutely  unbiased  brushes, 
he  paints  them  in  their  true  colors,  stripping  them  of  their 
false  glamour  and  exotic  pretense  and  revealing  them  as 
they  are.  Still,  there  is  not  one  note  of  cynicism  through- 
out the  book  ...  it  is  merely  an  impartial,  unprejudiced 
portrait  of  all  metropolitan,  self-styled  "artists." 

LIONEL  WIGGAM,  ENGLISH  VIII-L 


The  great 
impersonation 

by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

A  mystery,  a  war  story,  and  a  romance  are  combined  in 
one  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  most  interesting  books, 
The  Great  Impersonation.  This  story  affords  the  reader 
an  insight  into  conditions,  into  strategy  employed,  and  into 
the  attitudes  of  the  various  countries  during  the  Great  War. 

What  reader  of  fiction  does  not  tire  of  dashing  heroes 
and  daring  heroines?  Here  one  has  neither  of  these.  Al- 
though this  is  a  story  of  war,  it  has  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  general  run  of  war  books.  The 
reader  visits  no  battle-fields.  Instead,  the  aspect  of  war, 
played  by  government  correspondents,  takes  the  leading 
role. 

The  plot  concerns  two  men,  a  German  and  an  English- 
man, who  resemble  each  other  even  more  than  most  brothers 
do.  The  German  devises  a  plan  to  kill  the  Englishman  and 
to  pose  in  England  as  Everard  Dominey.  What  a  fine 
chance  he  would  have  to  serve  his  country  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  governmental  authorities  in  England! 

Everard  Dominey,  who  has  left  home  after  being  ac- 
cused of  killing  a  man,  suddenly  returns.  To  all  outward 
appearances  a  great  change  has  come  upon  him.  His  friends 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing  him.  He  has  poise,  self-pos- 
session; he  commands  the  respect  of  everybody. 

The  plot  develops  so  well  that  one  is  quite  taken  aback 
at  the  end  when  one  learns — but  that  would  spoil  another 
reader's  enjoyment  of  the  book. 

Oppenheim  treats  his  characters  in  such  a  way  that  they 
seem  truly  to  be  men  of  flesh-and-blood  and  not  solely  of 
imagination. 

This  book  should  be  generally  recommended  to  readers 
who  enjoy  rather  light  reading  in  the  form  of  a  highly  en- 
tertaining story. 

TKELMA  COLEMAN.  ENGLISH  Vg 


Ink 

by  John  C.  Mellett 

Ink  is  the  rather  well  written  story  of  the  inside  work  of 
a  newspaper  man.  The  author  portrays  in  quick,  vivid 
words  the  hurried  life  of  the  publisher  of  a  paper. 

Arthur  Morton  tries  to  reveal  to  the  citizens  the  under- 
neath side  of  their  apparently  peaceful  city,  by  printing  in 
a  newspaper  he  has  purchased  for  a  dollar,  those  "hobbles" 
which  are  most  detrimental  to  Columbia,  the  city  about 
which  the  story  is  written.  Not  a  crusader,  not  a  reformer, 
but  a  person  with  a  passion  for  printing  facts,  he  brings 
about  a  revolution  undreamed  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

Three  unusual  and  different  girls  constitute  the  feminine 
element  of  the  story.  The  other  characters,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  man  from  whom  the  paper  is  bought  and  the 
hero  himself,  are  not  outstanding. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  rather  crude,  although  the  mate- 
rial used  shows  just  how  much  can  go  on  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  every  city  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
with  but  one  purpose,  that  of  making  money. 

MARY  HELMS,  ENGLISH  Vg 


Hurrying 

by  Glendora  Bacon 

"Pardon  us,  we  are  in  a  hurry." 

Of  course  they  are  to  be  pardoned,  even  though  they 
seldom  take  time  to  ask  this  small  favor.  They  are  in  a 
hurry.  They're  not  going  any  place  in  particular;  but  no 
matter  where  they  are  going  or  if  not  bound  for  any  par- 
ticular place,  they  are  to  be  pardoned  for  stepping  on  care- 
fully brushed  shoes  or  shoving  those  who  are  in  their  way. 
Such  mere  trifles  are  to  be  excused;  the  offenders  are  in  a 
hurry. 

On  the  way  to  lunch  those  who  hurry  are  to  be  especially 
pardoned.  Surely  you  would  not  be  one  to  deprive  these 
strong,  well-built,  athletic-appearing  boys  of  a  few  precious 
seconds  of  their  lunch  period!  They  need  every  single  second 
to  gulp  their  food  and  then  stand  outside  and  talk.  They 
are  to  be  excused  for  pushing  their  way  through  conversing 
groups  of  students.  They  are  in  a  hurry! 

What  would  our  school  be  like  if  no  one  could  see  a 
single  student  running  to  lunch?  This  would  be  out  of  the 
question!  We  just  couldn't  exist  without  the  presence  of 
our  boys  (maybe  they'll  try  out  for  track)  who  just  simply 
must  have  their  lunch  on  time. 

Do  these  same  ones  run  to  their  English  or  chemistry  or 
Latin  class?  You  say  they  may?  Why,  of  course  they  don't! 
Would  running  through  the  halls  just  to  get  to  a  mere 
class  on  time  warrant  the  loss  of  one's  dignity?  For  one 
surely  loses  his  dignity  when  he  runs  to  class.  Such  students 
are  usually  too  fatigued,  after  having  spent  all  their  energy 
running  to  lunch,  even  to  get  to  class,  much  less  to  make 
themselves  appear  ungainly  by  running. 

When  visitors  come  into  the  Main  building,  how  would 
such  rushing  appear  to  them?  What  if  every  student  visible 
would  be  seen  running  to  class,  some  this  way  and  some 
that?  Why,  such  conduct  would  bring  reproof  on  our 
school  for  not  being  orderly!  But  things  are  different  on 
the  campus  walks  which  lead  to  the  sign  "Tech  Cafeteria." 
There,  the  hurrying  reveals  to  all  the  liveliness  of  Tech's 
studious  pupils. 

Students  must  run  to  lunch!  They  must  push  past  those 
slow  moving  conversing  idlers  who  obstruct  their  right-of- 
way  on  the  highways  to  lunch.  They  must  be  excused  by  all. 
If  ever  you  are  disturbed  by  such  persons,  remember  this: 
If  you  were  hurrying — to  class,  of  course,  you  would  ex- 
pect to  be  excused  if  you  caused  an  accident;  therefore,  for- 
give those  other  persons,  for  they  are  probably  going  to 
lunch. 


The  Lost  River 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

hastened  to  Semitan  with  his  treasure.  On  seeing  the  for- 
bidden fish,  Semitan  was  greatly  alarmed  and  bade  Tisyac 
to  return  it  to  Michitan  quickly.  However,  the  water  spirit 
had  already  missed  Sun-fish,  and,  learning  that  it  was  in 
the  tribe  of  the  Maninaks,  sent  word  saying  they  would  be 
justly  punished.  In  great  consternation  the  Maninaks  ran 
to  the  river  and  prayed.  Tisyac,  ashamed,  had  thrown  back 
the  dead  fish  and  offered  his  life  in  sacrifice.  This,  however, 
was  not  sufficient;  and  even  as  the  tribe  watched,  the  pre- 
cious river  disappeared.  No  one  knew  where  the  Wanaha 
had  gone,  but  somewhere  it  could  be  heard  gurgling  mer- 
rily, ever  teasing,  taunting. 

As  they  could  not  live  without  water,  the  dejected  tribe 
prepared  to  journey  in  search  of  the  lost  rivulette.  After 
traveling  a  long,  weary  day  in  vain,  always  hearing  but 
never  seeing  it,  the  chief  announced  that  a  great  sacrifice 
must  be  made  to  appease  the  water  spirit.  Tisyac,  whose 
life  was  not  considered  worthy  of  sacrifice,  died  from 
shame,  and  unhappy  Semitan,  who  still  loved  the  warrior, 
now  dead,  and  loved  also  her  tribe,  freely  offered  herself 
to  Michitan.  So,  clothed  in  shining  garments  resembling 
the  shimmering  scales  of  Sun-fish,  she  went  alone  to  a  high 
cliff  on  the  bank  of  the  river  bed  and  flung  herself  fear- 
lessly into  the  empty  bed  below.  Even  as  she  touched  the 
ground,  water  sprang  up  and  on  from  that  spot.  Semitan 
disappeared,  and  through  the  water  darted  Sun-fish,  favor- 
ite child  of  Michitan.  Semitan  had  saved  her  tribe! 

Even  today  one  may  see,  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana, 
the  place  where  the  Wanaha  disappears  from  sight  and 
travels  along,  always  gurgling  unseen.  About  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  there  is  a  high  cliff  at  the  base  of  which  the  river 
is  once  more  visible  to  human  eye.  Today  this  is  called  "The 
Lost  River." 


Wanted  —  Inspiration 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

But  surely  there  is  something  left  to  be  said  about  au- 
tumn, and  in  the  midst  of  deciding  whether  to  call  the  leaf 
red  or  gold,  a  loud  honk  jolts  the  whole  thing  out  of  my 
mind  and  a  harsh  voice  shouts,  "Why  don't  you  watch 
where  you're  going?" 

Ah!  what  a  low,  common  person!  Does  he  not  recognize 
the  genius  shining  through  my  face?  And  besides,  isn't 
there  such  a  thing  as  poet's  license?  I'm  sure  I've  heard  of 
it.  Haven't  I,  as  a  newborn  poet,  the  right  to  use  it,  and 
walk  where  my  dreaming  mind  carries  me? 

But  such  persons  have  probably  never  heard  of  poet's 
license. 

However,  the  poetical  side  of  autumn  seems  to  have 
faded  away,  and  I  walk  on,  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  just 
how  many  inspirations  one  can  find  on  such  a  street;  and 
as  I  turn  in  my  own  gate,  with  still  no  inspirations,  all  I  can 
do  is  write  blank  verse  about  the  teacher  who  gave  me  such 
an  assignment;  and  something  tells  me  I'd  better  not  even 
hand  that  in. 


Just  Another  of  Those  Things 

"Say,  Biff,  what  is  your  most  valued  opinion  of  School 
Spirit?  I'm  trying  to  write  a  theme." 

"Oh,  it's  just  another  one  of  those  things." 

"Yeah,  thanks,  I  feel  greatly  enlightened.  No  fooling, 
though,  I've  heard  lots  about  it.  From  the  way  some  people 
talk,  it  must  be  more  than  just  yelling  at  the  football 
games." 

"Yeah,  without  a  doubt." 

"Say,  Biff,  what's  the  grouch?  You're  about  as  talkative 
as  a  mummy." 

"Well,  a  discreet  silence  doesn't  seem  to  be  your  strong 
point." 

"Aw,  gee,  I'll  shut  up." 

"Naw,  I  like  to  hear  your  artless  prattle,  no  doubt.  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  what's  wrong.  A  fellow  that  I  thought  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  asked  me  today  why  I  didn't  have 
more  School  Spirit;  me,  who's  been  to  every  game  for  the 
last  three  years." 

"Say,  Bud,  I  sure  heard  a  swell  speaker  this  A.  M. 

"By  'swell,'  I  suppose  you  mean  'large,  fat'?" 

"Quit  clowning,  you  poor  sap.  He  was  really  good.  Got 
under  your  skin,  some  way  or  other.  He  said  School  Spirit 
was  something  you  feel,  you  know,  like  a  pin  sticking  you." 

"I'll  take  mine  without  the  pin-pricks." 

"You  nut!  Listen,  though,  he  got  across;  and  I  actually 
learned  something  for  a  change." 

"Do  tell.  Well,  spill  it." 

"It's  like  this.  If  you  feel  a  thrill  or  have  a  sort  of  shivery 
sensation  when  you  hear  the  school  song,  that's  it.  Or  if 
you  feel  real  proud  when  the  boys  win  a  game  or  some  one 
of  the  kids  wins  a  big  honor,  that's  it,  too.  I  guess,  it  isn't 
just  yelling  at  the  games  or  razzing  the  referee,  it's  feeling 
that  the  team  will  do  better  next  time,  if  it  didn't  do  so  hot 
that  time.  Savez?" 

"I  get  a  vague  idea  every  now  and  then  about  what 
you're  trying  to  say.  That'll  help  on  my  essay.  Thanks,  old 
kid,  I'll  do  the  same  for  you  some  day." 

PATRICIA  BUNDY 


Far  Into  the  Semester 

"Say,  Grandma,  did  you  know  the  Democrats  won?" 

"Grandma,  loan  me  a  nickel,  willya?" 

"Where's  the  salt,  Grandma?" 

"He  stepped  in  line!  You  made  me  get  out  yesterday. 
Now,  Grandma — !" 

And  so  far,  far  into  the  semester.  Does  she  get  tired? 
Well,  she  always  has  a  smile  and  a  snappy  comeback  for 
the  wisest  of  wisecrackers.  If  someone  is  brought  upon  her 
very  thin  "green  carpet,"  she  always  remembers  him;  or  if 
someone  does  her  a  favor,  she  remembers  him  equally  well. 

Alumni,  returning  a  few  years  later,  find  that  all  their 
friends  have  been  graduated;  and  when  they  are  practically 
ready  to  go  shed  their  homesick  yet  dignified  tears  in  pri- 
vate, they  are  recognized  and  greeted  with  a  cheery  "Hello, 
there!"  from  Grandma,  the  guardian  of  the  old  lunch 
room. 

CATHERINE  VANHOY 
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The  Gipsy  Trail 

"Oh,  can't  you  do  something  to  help  me  kidnap  Frances? 
It's  my  only  chance!"  insists  Ned  Andrews,  as  he  pleads 
with  Mr.  Raymond,  the  father  of  Frances,  to  assist  him  in 
winning  Frances'  hand. 

Responding  to  the  witchery  of  the  summer  night,  Frances 
wishes  to  be  kidnapped,  as  so  many  girls  do,  or  so  Ned 
believes.  Frances  dislikes  Ned  only  because  he  is  too  irri- 
tatingly  conventional.  She  longs  to  be  abducted  by  some 
dashing  gentleman  who  will  sweep  her  off  her  feet. 

Ned,  always  desiring  to  please  Frances,  hires  an  adven- 
turous vagabond  to  whisk  the  girl  to  his  summer  cottage 
"The  Breakers"  while  he  calls  for  his  grandmother  whom 
he  is  taking  to  act  as  chaperon. 

A  breath-taking  drive  along  the  lake  shore,  vivid  tales  of 
lively  adventures,  coupled  with  a  growing  desire  for  the 
unusual,  convinces  Frances  that  this  young  adventurer  is 
the  hero  of  her  dreams. 

Later  when  the  vagabond  kidnapper  comes  to  claim 
Frances,  her  dream  of  romance  is  realized. 

The  rapidly  unwinding  thread  of  this  story  held  the 

audience  in  suspense  until  the  final  drop  of  the  curtain, 

Friday  evening,  December  fifth,  when  the  "T"  division  of 

the  senior  class  presented  "The  Gipsy  Trail,"  by  Housum. 

The  characters  were  portrayed  by 

Frank  Raymond  Charles  Martin 

Miss  Janet  Raymond  Margaret  Powell 

John  Raymond Paul  Morgan 

Stiles  Gail  Martin 

Frances  Raymond  ...  Pauline  Smith 

Edward  Andrews  Lionel  Wiggam 

Michael Sam  K.  Sims 

Mrs.  Widdimore J ...  Helen  Thomas 

Ellen  MelbaWeis 

The  student  committees  which  assisted  in  presenting  this 
play  were  the  following: 

Properties:  Ralph  Ross,  chairman;  Robert  Wilson, 
Harry  Root,  Portia  Pittenger,  Jeanne  St.  Pierre. 

Costumes:  Mary  Lou  McKittrick,  chairman;  Charles 
MacLaren,  Bruce  Richards,  Harriett  Meyers,  Verna 
Schwier. 

Financial:  Members  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the 
senior  class  and  Savo  Stoshitch. 

Director:  Miss  Clara  M.  Ryan. 

Stage:  Mr.  Chelsea  Stewart. 

Electrician:  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Traub. 

C 


A  Surrey  of  Honors 

Twenty-four  honors,  including  three  in  literature,  four 
in  music,  and  three  in  art,  have  come  to  Tech  this  semester. 

Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart's  election  as  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  also  his  appointment  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  city  schools  heads  the  list. 

Warren  McDermed,  as  president  of  the  Indiana  High 
School  Press  Association,  brought  an  additional  presidency 
to  the  school. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Anderson  was  elected  president  of  the  Mathe- 
matics section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  plan 
for  a  state  mathematics  contest,  proposed  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, has  been  accepted,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Krickenberger  has 
been  named  on  the  committee  for  handling  this  work. 

Mr.  John  P.  Donnelly,  vice-president  of  the  Commercial 
section;  Mrs.  G.  Brown  Lewsader,  chairman  of  the  Home- 
makers'  section;  Miss  Zila  Robbins,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  English  section;  Mrs.  V.  D.  Martin,  vice-president  of 
the  Geography  section;  and  Mr.  Horace  Boggy,  chairman 
of  the  Drafting  section;  were  others  honored  at  the  Teach- 
ers' convention. 

"Centaur,"  a  poem  by  Lionel  Wiggam,  won  recognition 
when  it  appeared  in  "Saplings,"  a  literary  year  book  of 
the  American  high  school. 

Creative  work  from  Tech  was  awarded  All-American 
Honor  Rating  in  the  "Quill  and  Scroll"  contest.  Estelle 
Williamson,  Tech  '30,  won  fifth  place  for  a  review  of  a 
lecture,  and  Kathrine  Ross  and  Harriett  Scott  received 
honorable  mention  for  an  essay  and  a  poem,  respectively, 
in  the  same  contest. 

Tech's  art  exhibit,  entered  at  the  State  Fair  this  year, 
was  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  for  first  prize. 

Sixty-three  students  in  free-hand  drawing  classes  re- 
ceived scholarships  to  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute. 

Donald  Stebbing  won  first  place  in  the  Eldorado  Master 
Drawing  Pencil  Award. 

Robert  Lawrence  has  been  chosen  to  play  second  oboe  in 
the  newly  organized  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mary  Shannon,  a  freshman,  earned  the  one-semester 
organ  scholarship,  offered  by  Miss  Elsie  MacGregor,  noted 
organist;  while  Gladys  Stufflebem,  a  senior,  was  awarded 
the  half  scholarship. 

During  the  State  Teachers'  Convention,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pax- 
ton  directed  the  All-State  Chorus,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Barker 
assisted  in  the  directing  of  the  All-State  Band. 

In  aviation,  one  of  the  comparatively  new  courses  at 
Tech,  Warren  Englehardt  and  Ralph  Crooke  placed  first 
and  second  in  the  model  airplane  endurance  flight  contest. 
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I  >ands  Have  Busy  Season 

Again  the  Tech  bands,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Barker,  participated  in  a  full  program  during  the 
semester. 

Every  member  of  the  Concert  Band  played  in  the  All- 
State  Band,  consisting  of  three  hundred  ten  students  who 
represented  sixty  state  schools.  At  this  same  meeting  of 
the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held 
at  Tech,  the  Senior  Band  boys  acted  as  messengers  for  the 
various  committees.  Both  Mr.  H.  S.  Warren  of  Gary, 
director  of  the  All-State  Band,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Barker, 
who  served  as  manager  and  assistant  director,  were  pre- 
sented with  silver  loving  cups  by  the  band  members. 

In  the  Armistice  Day  parade,  the  Military  Band  to- 
gether with  Tech's  R.O.T.C.  unit  headed  all  the  city  mili- 
tary units,  and  the  Band  played  alone  on  the  monument 
steps  while  the  units  passed  in  review. 

To  advertise  the  Shortridge-Cathedral  Thanksgiving 
Day  football  game,  the  Senior  Band  played  at  the  Monu- 
ment, Wednesday,  November  twenty-sixth.  In  appreciation 
of  their  financing  the  admission  fees  of  the  one  hundred 
Military  Band  members  for  the  Thanksgiving  Day  game, 
the  Concert  Band  serenaded  the  Kiwanis  Club  members  at 
their  weekly  luncheon  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  No- 
vember twenty-sixth.  At  the  luncheon,  while  the  Saxo- 
phone Quartet  played  a  musical  number  for  Mr.  Stuart, 
Harry  Root,  captain  of  the  Concert  Band,  presented  him 
with  four  white  chrysanthemums  tied  with  an  official  Band 
armband  in  token  of  the  combined  bands'  appreciation  of 
his  untiring  support  of  all  their  enterprises  while  principal 
of  Tech. 

The  Military  Band  took  part  in  the  musical  program  at 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  game  between  Shortridge  and 
Cathedral  at  the  Butler  Bowl. 

The  Saxophone  Quartet  gave  a  concert  for  the  local 
chapter  of  Sinfunia,  a  national  musical  fraternity;  it  re- 
peated the  program  at  School  41;  and  it  assisted  the  Boys' 
Concert  Club  in  a  program  for  the  Junto  Club  luncheon. 


I  Oil     Upholds  Standard 

Sergeant  Chester  A.  Pruett,  with  the  assistance  of  Ser- 
geant Samuel  M.  McAdams,  has  led  the  Tech  military 
unit  through  a  successful  semester. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  fifth  corps  honor  rating  that 
Tech  has  won  for  nine  consecutive  years,  the  entire  unit 
has  faithfully  studied  and  practiced  during  the  semester 
military  courtesy,  close  order  drill,  extended  order  drill, 
loading  and  firing,  care  of  arms  and  equipment,  formal  in- 
spection, rifle  exercises,  manual  of  arms,  and  military  tac- 
tics. All  of  these  are  the  military  essentials  in  which  Tech 
has  excelled  in  the  fifth  corps  area. 

The  Tech  R.O.T.C.  boys  led  all  the  military  units  of  the 
city  in  the  annual  Armistice  Day  parade,  November 
eleventh.  Major  Thomas  E.  Cathro  has  received  a  letter 
through  Mr.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  schools,  from  Mr. 
Montrose,  chairman  of  the  Armistice  Day  Program  Com- 
mittee, in  which  he  highly  praises  the  city  military  units  for 
their  part  in  the  downtown  parade,  and  compliments  their 
excellent  display  of  military  knowledge. 

A  small  group  of  the  boys  also  acted  as  guides  for  the 
music  section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Convention  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  Tech  last  October. 

Preceding  the  annual  Indiana  Industrial  Exposition,  a 
detachment  of  the  Tech  military  unit  participated  in  a 
parade  through  the  downtown  section  under  the  command 
of  Cadet-Colonel  Frank  Newland. 

Sergeant  Pruett  has  inaugurated  a  new  school  for  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers  this  semester.  The 
cadets  have  met  every  Wednesday  night,  and  have  learned 
more  of  the  details  of  leadership  and  military  conduct  than 
could  be  accomplished  in  regular  classes. 

Sergeant  Pruett  has  worked  hard  and  faithfully  with  the 
boys  at  Tech  to  build  up  one  of  the  greatest  R.O.T.C.  units 
in  the  United  States.  His  efforts  have  been  greatly  re- 
warded, and  to  him  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  Tech's 
winning  the  honor  rating  in  the  fifth  corps  area  nine  times 
in  succession. 


Holds  Open  House 

"I'll  be  around  here  often.  Tech  will  still  be  entitled  to 
my  constant  thoughts.  I  shall  still  share  in  Tech's  tri- 
umphs, senior  plays,  and  commencements,"  were  the  wel- 
come words  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  hundreds  of  students  who 
visited  his  office  when  he  held  Open  House  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  November  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth,  for 
the  student  body. 

Mr.  Stuart  showed  the  newly  decorated  office  to  his  vis- 
itors and  signed  souvenir  booklets. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Morgan 
were  "at  home"  to  the  faculty.  The  framed  certificate  of 
life  membership  in  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  tooled  leathet 
book,  both  of  which  were  presented  to  Mr.  Stuart  by  the 
faculty,  a  desk  fountain-pen  presented  by  the  office  force, 
and  other  mementoes  of  Mr.  Stuart's  nineteen  years  at 
Tech  were  displayed. 
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Print  Shop  Boys 

This  group  of  boys  print  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Cannon  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George  R.  Barrett, 
print  shop  head;  Mr.  Harley  R.  Jones,  linotype;  and  Mr. 
Bert  Popowski,  press  and  bindery. 

In  the  Linotype  department  are:  Clyde  Addison,  Her- 
man Champlin,  Francis  Hatley,  Thomas  McCord,  Fred 
Niemeyer,  Herbert  Norman,  James  Reilly,  Joe  Robson, 
Paul  Schepman,  Robert  Seiloff,  Miles  Shipp,  Earl  Strother, 
William  Weaver,  and  Kenneth  Wood. 

The  Press  and  Bindery  department  boys  are:  Marvin 
Bigelow,  William  Cochran,  Paul  Clements,  Russell  Frank, 
Robert  Freudenburg,  Harold  Greenwood,  William  Hinch- 
man,  Neal  Hogan,  George  E.  Johnson,  Paul  Koehler, 
Kenneth  Mueller,  Howard  Pike,  Paul  Pratt,  Lowell  Price, 
Charles  Purdy,  Earl  Reed,  James  Riley,  Lloyd  Roeder, 
Keith  Shock,  William  Voelker,  and  Fred  Yeaman. 


The  Football  Season 

Like  the  seers  of  old,  Coach  John  Mueller  has  been 
planning  for  the  future.  Although  the  varsity  eleven  did 
not  make  a  very  impressive  showing  this  season,  the  boys 
show  promise,  and  indications  point  to  a  satisfactory  grid- 
iron record  for  1931.  The  majority  of  players  on  this  year's 
squad  are  underclassmen  and  will  be  available  for  next 
season's  team. 

Twenty-nine  boys  were  on  the  1930  squad,  two  of  whom, 
James  Jackson  and  Robert  Overtree,  are  lettermen.  The 
players  follow:  Elmer  Johnston,  Joe  Damascoe,  Kermit 
Bunnell,  and  Rader  Virt,  guards;  John  Miller,  Lawdell 
Fountain,  Otto  Frey,  Kennard  Fritz,  and  Paul  White, 
tackles;  Donas  Dischinger,  Donald  Ratcliff,  Cecil  Merkle, 
Paul  Fox,  Harvey  McCord,  and  Charles  Wilds,  ends;  Tom 
Johnson,  Nukey  Gueutal,  Hewitt  East,  and  Kirkland  Krue- 
ger,  quarters;  Robert  Rousch,  Robert  Overtree,  and  Wil- 
liam Justice,  centers;  Tom  Taylor,  Jim  Jackson,  George 
Templin,  Herman  Bottomah,  and  Charles  Bowman,  half- 
backs; and  Henry  Bruder  and  Howard  Purcell,  fullbacks. 

Tech  got  off  to  a  bad  start  this  season,  which  accounts 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  low  scores  run  up  by  the  Green 
and  White.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all  candidates  for 
the  squad  were  new  to  varsity  playing.  Only  two  lettermen 
remained  to  assist  the  coaches  with  the  new  players.  Charles 
P.  Dagwell,  assistant  to  Mr.  Mueller,  was  unacquainted 
with  Tech's  system  of  play.  James  Jackson,  first  string  half 
and  fullback,  broke  his  arm  in  the  first  game  and  was  out 
of  the  lineup  practically  the  entire  season.  Finally,  Tech's 
first  opponents  were  an  aggregation  much  stronger  than 
Tech  squads  are  accustomed  to  meet  as  a  schedule  opener. 

The  result  was  that  Central  of  Evansville  ran  up  a  25- 
to-0  score  against  the  Arsenalites  on  September  nineteenth. 
Elwood,  with  the  strongest  team  it  has  had  in  four  years, 
drubbed  the  Green,  19  to  0,  in  the  latter's  second  gridiron 
scrap,  September  twenty-sixth.  On  October  third  a  final 
desperate  pass  by  Woodruff  gave  Bloomington  a  13-to-7 
decision  over  the  Green,  after  the  latter  had  led  most  of  the 
game.  Linton  and  Muncie  wrested  44-to-6  and  6-to-0  scores 
from  Tech  on  October  tenth  and  eighteenth,  respectively. 

Tech  rallied  the  next  week  to  ride  down  Manual,  13 
to  0,  on  October  twenty-fourth.  Central  of  Fort  Wayne, 
with  lettermen  at  all  end  and  backfield  positions,  had  things 
its  own  way  on  October  thirty-first  when  it  romped  over  the 
Green  and  White,  55  to  0.  Logansport  journeyed  to  Tech 
to  win  a  25-to-6  victory  on  November  seventh.  Considering 
the  strength  of  the  Berries,  Tech  played  a  commendable 
brand  of  football  in  holding  Logansport  to  twenty-five 
points. 

Washington  wrecked  Tech's  chances  for  the  city  cham- 
pionship cup  on  November  fourteenth  by  outplaying  the 
Muellermen,  14  to  0,  in  the  matter  of  end  runs.  Short- 
ridge  concluded  the  schedule  on  November  twenty-first  by 
staging  a  last-half  rally  to  drub  Tech,  27  to  0. 

Although  the  results  this  season  have  not  been  impres- 
sive so  far  as  marks  go,  the  boys  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
practical  experience  which  will  prove  to  be  of  use  next  year. 
Under  Mr.  Mueller's  direction  things  have  been  shaping 
up  for  a  successful  season  in  1931. 
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Reserves  Play  Four  Games 

Coach  Warren  Cleveland's  reserve  team  has  turned  in  a 
fairly  good  record  this  season,  although  the  start  was  a  bit 
slow.  Kokomo's  scrubs  turned  back  a  Green  invasion,  19  to 
0,  on  October  ninth,  Tech's  first  reserve  game.  Superior 
passing  was  responsible  for  a  12-to-0  reserve  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Carmel  on  October  twenty-fifth.  Tech  retaliated, 
however,  on  October  thirtieth,  with  a  one-sided  19-to-0  vic- 
tory over  Manual. 

As  a  grand  finale  to  its  season's  work,  the  Green  ham- 
mered Shortridge  on  November  thirtieth  for  a  6-to-0  count, 
and  incidentally  the  reserve  football  city  championship. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  varsity  squad  will  have  some 
excellent  football  material  from  the  reserves  for  next  year's 
team. 

i       -f       1 

Freshmen  ll«i>    City  Games 

The  freshman  aggregation,  coached  by  H.  E.  Cheno- 
weth,  played  three  city  games  during  the  1930  season. 
Manual  gave  way  under  a  Green  attack,  37  to  6,  on  Oc- 
tober thirtieth,  the  Tech  yearlings'  first  battle.  Washington 
next  invaded  the  Arsenalites'  camp  and  battled  the  hosts  to 
a  l3-to-l3  tie.  As  in  the  case  of  the  varsity,  Shortridge 
proved  to  be  a  Tech  stumbling  block  when  Blue  downed 
Green,  14  to  0,  November  thirteenth,  for  the  freshmen's 
one  defeat. 

i        i        i 

Campbell  Tennis  Champion 

Frank  Campbell  thumped  Todd  Cougill  in  straight  sets, 
6-4;  6-4,  on  the  local  courts  to  take  the  Technical  tennis 
championship,  October  fifteenth. 

Sixty-four  started  in  the  annual  tourney,  the  matches 
being  played  in  single  sets  for  the  first  three  rounds.  Start- 
ing with  the  fourth  round  two  sets  out  of  three  were  neces- 
sary for  victory. 

The  semi-finals  brought  together  Maurice  Wolferd  and 
Frank  Campbell;  Howard  McDonald  clashing  with  Todd 
Cougill.  Frank  and  Maurice  waged  an  interesting  duel 
with  the  former  emerging  victor  after  being  pushed  the 
limit  of  three  sets.  Todd  had  less  difficulty  in  handling  his 
opponent  and  won  after  an  interesting  two-set  match. 

In  the  final  round  both  participants  fought  hard  to  win, 
but  Frank's  consistent  playing  overcame  Todd's  spurts  of 
form. 

On  both  sets,  Todd  started  out  with  a  flash.  He  seemed 
invincible  at  first,  driving  and  stroking  Frank's  well-placed 
shots  and  running  up  a  score  of  three  love  games.  Then 
Frank  rallied;  and  throwing  caution  to  the  wind,  played 
Todd  stroke  for  stroke  and  took  the  next  four  games.  It 
was  a  great  comeback  and  the  only  thing  that  saved  the 
first  set  for  him. 

In  the  final  set  the  loser  again  took  the  lead  with  his 
flashy  shots,  but  Frank  wore  him  down  with  his  accurate 
placements  and  crushing  strokes.  Frank  had  the  advan- 
tage of  five  games  to  four  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
game  and  easily  took  the  final  game  at  love. 

Frank  Campbell  and  Todd  Cougill  both  played  an  ex- 
cellent match  and  the  two  lads  should  be  the  first  ones  to  try 
out  for  the  net  team  next  spring. 


Gives  Farewell  Talk 

Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart  spoke  to  the  Tech  student  body  for 
the  last  time  as  principal  of  the  school  during  the  third 
period  Wednesday,  November  twenty-sixth,  in  the  Tech 
auditorium. 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  be  even 
slightly  removed  from  Tech  where  for  nineteen  years  he 
has  watched  the  school  grow  from  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  students  to  a  student  body  of 
over  five  thousand.  However,  Mr.  Stuart  stated  that  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  visit  Tech  often  in  his  new  capac- 
ity as  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr.  DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  the  new  school  principal,  when 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stuart,  said,  in  part:  "I  know  that  no 
principal  who  succeeds  Mr.  Stuart  will  ever  take  his  place. 
His  is  one  reserved  for  himself  alone;  but  may  I  hope  for 
myself  and  for  every  other  principal  who  may  succeed  to 
the  responsibility  of  this  institution  that  each  one  will  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  proportion  to  the  service  which  he 
renders." 

i     1     i 

Ruth  lit iin  Owen  Gives  Address 

Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  and  congresswoman  from  Florida,  spoke  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  Tech  students,  teachers,  and  friends, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  periods,  November  sixth,  in  the  audi- 
torium, on  "'The  Relation  of  Young  People  to  Govern- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Owen  is  following  the  path  of  her  father,  and,  like 
him,  is  interested  in  citizenship,  especially  in  its  relationship 
to  the  younger  generation. 

i     i     i 

Irish  Composer  Entertains 

Tech's  student  body  received  a  lesson  in  the  rudiments 
of  musical  composition  Wednesday,  December  tenth,  from 
Geoffrey  O'Hara,  Irish  composer. 

Before  Mr.  O'Hara's  lecture  Howard  Abdon  played 
"I  Love  a  Little  Cottage,"  a  composition  of  Mr.  O'Hara's, 
on  the  cornet,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frederic  Barker  at  the 
organ. 

1    i    i 

Honor  Vergil's  Birthday 

In  commemoration  of  the  two-thousandth  birthday  of 
Vergil,  the  Prince  of  Latin  poets,  the  Tech  student  body 
assembled  October  fifteenth  in  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Stuart 
in  a  short  talk  told  some  interesting  facts  about  the  poet's 
life. 

■f     1     i 

Roxy  Male  Quartet  Sings 

Songs,  old  and  new,  featured  the  program  presented  by 
the  Criterion  Male  Quartet  before  the  Tech  student  body, 
the  third  and  fourth  periods,  Wednesday,  October  twenty- 
second,  in  the  auditorium. 

During  an  intermission  in  the  program,  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Stetson,  new  superintendent  of  schools,  addressed  the  stu- 
dents. 


Holds  Ereshie  Auditorium 

"Every  one  of  you  has  something  in  you  worthwhile. 
You  have  four  years  ahead  in  which  to  show  it.  Those  four 
years  are  the  most  precious  years  of  your  life.  Make  the 
most  of  them,"  declared  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  principal,  at 
the  first  freshman  assembly,  Thursday,  October  second, 
the  third  and  fourth  periods,  in  the  auditorium. 

Robert  Kuerst,  freshman,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Kuerst,  played  a  solo  on  the  marimba.  A 
freshman  chorus  of  girls  and  the  Concert  Band  each  gave 
several  numbers. 

i    i    i 
Hold  All-Student  Assembly 

For  the  purpose  of  advertising  "The  Gipsy  Trail,"  the 
play  presented  by  the  "T"  division  of  the  senior  class,  the 
fifth  hour  Advertising  I  class  gave  an  all-student  audito- 
rium December  second,  the  fourth  period. 

Members  of  the  play  cast  were  introduced  to  the  students 
as  a  group  and  individually. 

Songs  by  the  Boys'  Concert  Club,  an  organ  solo,  "The 
Gypsy  Love  Song,"  the  theme  song,  played  by  Gerald  Sage, 
and  later  sung  by  Sam  K.  Sims,  accompanied  by  Gerald 
Sage,  were  the  musical  features  of  the  program.  Leah  Mc- 
Dermet  and  Frank  Newland  gave  short  talks  concerning 
the  play. 

i     i     i 

Creates  Christmas  Spirit 

Tech's  annual  Christmas  program  was  presented  Friday, 
December  nineteenth,  in  the  auditorium. 

The  entire  Music  department  took  part.  An  antiphonal 
chorus  of  all  vocal  groups,  the  Concert  Band,  the  Boys' 
Choir,  and  an  Angelic  choir  composed  of  the  Girls'  Con- 
cert Club  were  some  of  the  feature  groups. 
i     i     i 

Speaks  at  Pep  Session 

"Even  to  increase  my  distance  but  a  little  from  the  close 
association  with  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  this  school 
is  a  change  not  easy  to  anticipate,"  said  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart 
in  a  speech  before  the  student  body  during  the  pep  session 
held  November  fourteenth  in  the  Tech  auditorium. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  auditorium  was  that  of  a  pep 
session,  Mr.  Stuart  spoke  briefly  of  his  departure  from 
Tech  to  assume  an  assistant  superintendentship  in  charge 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city. 
i     i     i 

Elect  Instrumental  Officers 

The  officers  for  the  instrumental  organizations  for  the 
semester  are  as  follows: 

Senior  Orchestra:  William  Schneider,  president; 
Clarence  Lenker,  vice-president;  Charles  Gillespie,  secre- 
tary; Jack  Iselin,  treasurer;  Kenneth  Allyea,  librarian. 

Junior  Orchestra:  Margaret  Clawson,  president;  Or- 
vin  Moore,  vice-president;  Alice  Washburn,  secretary; 
John  Davis,  treasurer;  Harry  Ormsby,  librarian. 

R.O.T.C.  Band:  Harry  Root,  captain;  William  Reed, 
first  lieutenant;  John  Ronan,  Merrill  Rosenbaum,  Bruce 
Richard,  and  Douglas  Ewing,  sergeants;  Lawrence  Swear- 
inger,  corporal. 
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Track  Schedule  a  Success 

The  Green  and  White  cross-country  team,  under  Coach 
Paul  Myers'  guidance,  went  through  the  1930  season  un- 
defeated. 

Opening  the  season  against  Manual  at  Manual  on  Oc- 
tober twenty-fourth,  the  Tech  Harriers  trounced  the 
South  Siders,  27  to  52.  The  second  squad  was  responsible 
for  this  victory  since  Mr.  Myers  was  saving  the  varsity  for 
the  race  at  Kokomo  the  next  day. 

The  varsity  at  Kokomo,  Saturday,  October  twenty-fifth, 
succeeded  in  downing  the  Wildcats  to  the  tune  of  16  to  32. 

A  week  later,  November  fourteenth,  the  Green  and 
White  thinlies  crossed  town  to  visit  Washington.  The  Con- 
tinentals also  became  victims  of  the  Myermen,  18  to  37. 

The  fourth  straight  win  came  on  November  fifteenth  at 
Vincennes  where  the  Techmen  scampered  away  with  a  15- 
to-53  victory,  five  Tech  men  crossing  the  line  at  once,  thus 
winning  all  the  cups. 

The  fifth  and  last  race  was  run  against  Shortridge  at 
Butler  between  the  halves  of  the  Tech-Shortridge  game, 
November  twenty-first.  Shortridge  was  completely  out- 
classed in  this  race,  15  to  45.  The  first  six  men  at  the  Short- 
ridge run  were  from  Tech.  Just  before  they  reached  the 
line,  all  six  boys  locked  hands  and  finished  first. 

In  cross  country,  the  teams  race  against  each  other.  Five 
men  score  for  each  team.  The  first  man  to  finish  gets  one 
point  marked  against  his  team.  The  second  man  gets  two 
points  against  his  team,  and  so  on;  then  the  points  are 
totaled,  the  team  with  the  lowest  score  winning. 

These  boys  composed  the  undefeated  1930  cross-country 
team:  Theodore  Freeman,  William  Greenlees,  Fred  Lantz, 
Howard  White,  LaMar  Smith,  Howard  Smith,  Ellsworth 
Smith,  David  Fletcher,  Marvin  Mincer,  Norman  Edwards, 
Paul  Clements,  and  Howard  Obenchain.  The  first  three 
boys,  Theodore  Freeman,  William  Greenlees,  and  Fred 
Lantz,  have  gone  through  the  season  with  straight  victory 
records. 


The  Senior  Council 

In  accordance  with  the  new  senior  constitution,  the  class 
of  1931  elected  the  following  thirty  officers  to  act  as  their 
representatives  on  the  Senior  Council. 

Presidents:  Ralph  Simpson,  Sponsor  Room  1;  Lionel 
Wiggam,  2;  Paul  Morgan,  4;  Theodore  Freeman,  139; 
William  Justice,  173;  and  Robert  Brown,  192. 

Vice-Presidents:  Helen  Siefert,  1;  Helen  Wurster,  2; 
Bernice  Markus,  4;  Louise  Crouch,  139;  Virginia  Hitch- 
cock, 173;  and  Marthabelle  Bond,  192. 

Secretaries:  Wilma  Rugenstein,  1;  Ruth  Van  Sickle, 
2;  Portia  Pittenger,  4;  Josephine  Geis,  139;  Helen  Klasing, 
173;  and  June  Fern  Blythe,  192. 

Treasurers:  LaMar  Smith,  1;  Owen  Vicars,  2;  Nor- 
man Newburg,  4;  Harry  Garman,  139;  Rudard  A.  Jones, 
173;  and  Edgar  Baum,  192. 

Sergeants-at-Arms:  William  Strang,  1;  Charles  Voor- 
his,  2;  Robert  Overtree,  4;  Douglas  Ewing,  139;  Marshall 
Knox,  173;  and  Marshall  Alexander,  192. 

Guided  by  this  chosen  group  of  thirty,  the  senior  class  of 
1931  is  meeting  success  in  each  undertaking. 
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Vocal  Organization  Officers 

Girls'  Concert  Club  Officers:  Louise  Ball,  president; 
Adelaide  Wagoner,  vice-president;  Arlene  Williams,  secre- 
tary; Ruth  Davis,  treasurer;  Kathleen  Somers,  hostess; 
Charlotte  Moore,  attorney-general;  Kathleen  Sims,  ward- 
robe mistress. 

Boys'  Concert  Club:  Sam  Sims,  president;  Henry 
Jacoby,  vice-president;  Thomas  Taylor,  secretary-treas- 
urer; Arnold  Kelley,  librarian;  Jack  Schrader,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Girls'  Glee  Club:  Marjorie  DeVore,  president;  Doro- 
thy Dotson,  vice-president;  Portia  Pittenger,  secretary; 
Helen  Klasing,  treasurer;  Beulahmae  Cunningham,  attor- 
ney-general; Maxine  Mertz,  historian;  Anna  C.  Stewart, 
hostess;  Florence  Lollar,  wardrobe  mistress. 

Boys'  Glee  Club:  William  Akin,  president;  Theodore 
Freeman,  vice-president;  Edward  Brantner,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Richard  Tomlinson,  librarian;  Norman  New- 
burg, sergeant-at-arms. 

Girls'  Choir:  Fannie  Atkinson,  president;  Barbara 
Youngling,  vice-president;  Mary  Carr,  secretary;  Jesse 
Fisher,  hostess;  Jean  Booth,  historian;  Jane  Howard,  libra- 
rian. 


Honor  Mr.  Stuart  at  Luncheon 

In  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  four  of  the 
original  faculty:  namely,  Miss  Esther  Fay  Shover  of  the 
English  department,  Miss  Emily  M.  McCullough  of  the 
Home  Economics  department,  H.  H.  Anderson,  head  of 
the  Mathematics  department,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Jas- 
per of  the  Art  department;  entertained  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Tech  Home  Economics  dining  room,  November  twentieth. 

"The  Arsenal  Tower,"  a  pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Polley,  teacher  in  the  Tech  Art  department,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Stuart  in  recognition  of  his  work  here  at  Tech.  A  cor- 
sage of  roses  and  lilies-of-the-valley  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Stuart. 


List  of  Club  Officers 

This  semesters'  club  officers  are: 

Spanish  Club:  Elizabeth  Russell,  president;  Henry 
Branstetter,  vice-president;  Virginia  Allen,  secretary; 
Katherine  Herbers,  treasurer;  and  Carl  Pflueger,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Nature  Study  Club:  Lavon  Knowlton,  president; 
Alice  Stearns,  vice-president;  Dorothy  Kellar,  secretary; 
and  Catherine  Duke,  treasurer. 

Home  Economics  Club:  Dorothy  Unversaw,  presi- 
dent; Ardeath  Walters,  vice-president;  Dorothy  Edwards, 
secretary;  and  Mary  Elise  Soeurt,  treasurer. 

Library  Club:  Irene  Dyar,  president;  Ruth  Ellen  Smith, 
vice-president;  Josephine  Williams,  secretary;  Genevieve 
Oburn,  historian. 

Stratford  Literary  Club:  Rudard  Jones,  president; 
Kathryn  Perkins,  vice-president;  June  Fern  Blythe,  secre- 
tary. 


Basketball   I  Roomings 

Coach  Tim  Campbell  has  been  forced  to  build  up  an 
entirely  new  group  of  net-snipers  this  year,  as  all  of  the 
members  of  last  year's  squad  have  been  graduated.  He  has 
no  Lowerys  or  Reissners  around  whom  to  build  his  team. 
Therefore,  in  training  this  year's  quintet  he  will  be  looking 
forward  to  next  year,  when  he  hopes  to  have  a  team  that 
can  repeat,  perhaps  surpass,  the  success  of  the  squad  that 
went  to  the  state  tournament  in  1929  and  played  Frankfort 
to  a  standstill  in  the  final  tilt,  only  to  lose,  29  to  23. 

The  material  for  this  year's  varsity  quintet  is  composed 
of  last  year's  freshman  and  reserve  teams;  and  while  they 
are  inexperienced,  they  are  willing  to  work,  and,  therefore, 
are  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  school.  Where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way,  and  the  boys  for  this  season  have  shown 
the  willingness  to  work  and  fight. 

Three  of  the  boys  on  this  year's  team,  Clarence  Jones, 
Earl  Overman,  and  Howard  White,  experienced  a  few 
games  in  big-time  basketball  last  season,  as  Coach  Camp- 
bell put  them  in  the  varsity  lineup  for  a  short  time  in  some 
of  the  games  near  the  end  of  the  season.  Prospects  for  the 
center  position  look  bright,  as  the  four  aspirants  for  the 
regular  berth  are  not  seniors.  Raymond  Gladden  and  Earl 
Townsend,  both  juniors,  had  experience  on  the  reserve  team 
last  season  while  Leroy  Edwards  and  Donas  Dischinger 
starred  on  the  freshman  team. 

Kermit  Bunnell,  who  played  with  the  reserve  squad  last 
season,  and  Paul  Boyer,  a  new  man,  have  shown  up  well  at 
the  guard  positions.  Other  men  on  the  squad  who  have 
shown  marked  ability  in  the  net-sniping  game  are  David 
Jordan,  forward;  Ralph  Willis,  guard;  Leland  King, 
guard;  Carl  Truemper,  forward;  Halbert  Gaulker,  guard; 
Wayne  Huston,  forward;  Walter  Chapman,  forward;  and 
Howard  Purcell,  guard. 

The  Green  and  White  quintet  started  their  season  im- 
pressively, when  they  won  their  first  game  from  Rochester, 
34  to  19,  at  the  Rochester  gym,  Friday,  December  fifth. 
The  following  night  they  returned  home,  where  they  lost 
a  tight  game  to  Martinsville,  28  to  25.  The  reserve  team, 
playing  its  first  game  of  the  season,  lost  to  the  Martinsville 
reserves  in  another  close  contest,  12  to  9. 

This  season  Tech  is  playing  the  hardest  schedule  of  any 
team  in  the  state;  having  scheduled  games  with  the  best 
teams  in  the  state,  and  playing  those  games  in  about  four 
weeks  less  time  than  other  schools  will. 


As  a  means  to  develop  a  better  team  and  better  material 
for  varsity  quintets  of  the  future,  Coach  Campbell  has 
inaugurated  a  basketball  league  system. 

This  system,  which  is  used  in  the  majority  of  the  high 
schools  of  any  importance  in  the  basketball  world,  and 
which  closely  resembles  the  plan  used  in  many  colleges 
where  they  have  intramural  athletics,  has  not  been  in  use 
at  Tech  in  former  years,  due  to  inadequate  facilities.  The 
new  basketball  floor  which  provides  sufficient  space  for  the 
playing  of  two  games  at  a  time  enables  more  than  one  hun- 
dred boys  who  are  not  on  the  varsity  or  reserve  teams  to 
take  advantage  of  Tech's  basketball  facilities,  and  play 
regularly. 


Twelve  boys:  Bud  Williams,  Wallace  McDonald, 
Marion  Harakas,  Frank  Parkhurst,  James  Prather,  Carl 
Sutphin,  Ernest  Eppen,  Everett  Barnes,  LaMar  Smith, 
David  Lee,  Howard  White,  and  Harold  Shibley,  have  been 
appointed  captains.  Each  of  these  boys  has  chosen  a  team 
composed  of  eight  players.  These  teams,  each  of  which  has 
been  named  after  some  district  in  the  city,  were  organized 
just  after  Thanksgiving  vacation,  and  the  schedule  was  to 
open  the  day  that  this  article  went  to  press.  Each  team  will 
play  every  other  team,  and  the  winner  of  the  league  cham- 
pionship will  be  determined  by  a  percentage  basis. 

There  are  no  eligibility  rules  for  the  league.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  all  players  must  be  Tech  students.  In 
order  that  everyone  gets  an  even  chance  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  at  the  game,  each  team  is  required  to  use  every  man 
on  the  squad  for  at  least  one  quarter  of  every  game.  Two 
games  are  played  every  night  after  varsity  practice,  under 
the  direction  of  Coaches  Campbell  and  Behlmer.  The  con- 
tests start  at  3:30  each  afternoon. 

A  similar  project  is  being  carried  out  among  the  fresh- 
men by  Coach  R.  V.  Copple.  The  freshmen  play  every  eve- 
ning in  the  old  gym,  at  the  same  time  that  the  regular  league 
games  are  being  played. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  is  to  enable  boys  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  Hoosier  sport,  and  who  haven't 
quite  the  ability  to  make  the  varsity,  to  play  during  the 
entire  season,  and  thus  build  up  their  knowledge  of  the 
game,  and  also  their  playing  ability, 
y    -f    i 

Host  to  Basketball  Clinic 

A  Basketball  Clinic  was  held  by  the  Indiana  Officials' 
Association,  in  the  Tech  gym,  November  24,  1930. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  change  of 
rules  and  the  calling  of  fouls. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Townsend,  presi- 
dent; then  turned  over  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Trester,  permanent 
secretary  of  the  I.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

An  exhibition  game  was  then  played,  and  while  the 
game  was  in  progress,  Dale  Miller  explained  the  reason 
why  each  foul  was  called. 

Tony  Hinkle,  head  coach  of  basketball  at  Butler,  led  a 
round  table  discussion  which  completed  the  meeting. 
i    i    i 

Tech  Again  Wins  Golf  Title 

Although  the  record  of  fall  golf  activities  is  short,  it  is 
also  exceedingly  sweet.  On  Saturday,  September  20,  1930, 
four  boys:  namely,  Billy  Charles,  Walter  Chapman,  Tony 
Petric,  and  Robert  Munro,  represented  Tech  in  the  North 
Central  Indiana  High  School  Conference  Golf  Match, 
held  on  the  Riverside  course.  Tech,  with  twenty-three 
strokes  less  than  Richmond,  its  nearest  competitor,  led  its 
seven  rivals  by  a  safe  margin  to  win  the  championship  with 
a  total  score  of  667  strokes  in  thirty-six  holes,  for  a  new 
conference  record. 

In  addition  to  this,  Billy  Charles  and  Walter  Chapman 
took  individual  honors  with  scores  of  162  and  163,  respec- 
tively, thus  bringing  home  the  title  of  low  medalists.  The 
four  boys  comprising  Tech's  golf  team'have  set  up  a  good 
record  for  future  aspirants  to  use  as  a  goal. 
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A  Typical  Techite 

Every  day  a  petite  little  blonde  tripping  along  in  her 
tiny  four-inch  heel  pumps  passes  the  Arsenal.  Blue  viva- 
cious eyes  shaded  by  long  mascaroed  eyelashes  steal  roguish 
glances  at  every  boy  she  meets,  while  the  little  white  hand 
with  its  pointed  scarlet  finger  nails  unconsciously  adjusts 
the  gay  little  beret  to  a  more  rakish  angle  on  the  back  of 
her  head  and  fluffs  out  the  golden  curls. 

As  she  hobbles  along,  she  pulls  her  coat  more  tightly 
about  her,  tucks  her  books  carelessly  under  her  arm,  and 
takes  out  her  vanity  case  to  repair  the  damages  done  on  her 
way  to  school. 

First  a  coat  of  powder  is  applied  to  cover  the  tiny  golden 
freckles  on  the  up-turned  nose;  then  a  bright  dot  of  color 
is  dabbed  on  each  cheekbone,  and  lastly,  a  brilliant  lipstick 
paints  a  great  red  gash  over  a  perfect  little  rosebud  mouth. 
She  saunters  forth  to  class,  just  another  little  flapper — a 
typical  sight  on  any  campus. 

DOROTHY  WELSH 


Take  Expression 

Take  expression,  yes-sir-ee! 
You  just  try  it,  and  you'll  agree! 
We  all  have  the  most  real  fun, 
Whilst  a  mighty  lot  is  done. 
We  stand  up  and  say  our  mind 
And  don't  feel  scared  at  any  time. 

ROBERT  ERWIN  LEE 
i     i     i 

The  Visitor 

He  stuck  his  head  through  the  open  doorway,  glanced 
around,  and  then  trotted  into  the  room.  He  was  a  dirty 
little  poodle  dog,  quite  out  of  place  in  the  class  room. 
Slowly  he  circled  the  room,  minutely  inspecting  desks  and 
radiators,  sometimes  merely  gazing  around  at  nothing  in 
particular. 

A  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  whistled  softly  and 
snapped  his  fingers  in  an  attempt  to  attract  the  dog's  at- 
tention. A  girl  giggled  as  girls  will  at  such  times.  Then 
came  the  teacher's  inevitable  command,  "Will  one  of  you 
boys  take  him  out,  please?" 

JOHN  HUTCHINS 
i      i      1 

While  studying  teeth  in  a  physiology  class,  the  teacher 
gave  away  his  secret  when  he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  to  go 
over  in  his  office  and  get  his  teeth  out  of  the  desk. 
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The  Difference 

Freshies  trudgin'  schoolward — 

Feet  a-draggin'  slow, 

Never  hurryin'  on  toward  class 
:  *Triidgin'  through  the  snow. 

Freshies  walkin'  through  the  rooms, 

Talkin'  to  a  friend  or  two 
■  Raisin'  awful  rows. 

Freshies  hurryin'  homeward 

Hurryin'  out  to  play, 

Glad  just  to  be  out  of  school 

For  but  a  single  day. 

Seniors  hurryin'  schoolward 
Never  goin'  slow, 
Always  hurryin'  on  toward  class 
Runnin'  through  the  snow. 
Seniors  lingerin'  'tween  their  rooms 
Tryin'  not  to  think  about 
That  day  they'll  go  away. 
Seniors  trudgin'  homeward, 
Lingerin'  'round  the  grounds, 
Gazin'  at  the  Arsenal  tower, 
Listenin'  to  gay  sounds. 

And  so  it  goes  from  first  to  last 
Freshies  happy  'cause  they're  leavin', 
Seniors  walkin',  heads  bowed  down, 
Grievin'  'cause  they'll  soon  be  leavin'. 

JOHN  MARTIN 


A.  Second  Floor  Tragedy 

He  slapped  furiously  at  her  and  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  she  was,  for  the  moment,  repulsed.  He  had  told  her 
time  and  time  again  in  no  uncertain  terms  how  undesirable 
was  her  presence  in  his  immediate  vicinity;  but  his  words 
had,  heretofore,  had  no  apparent  effect. 

With  a  gesture  of  supreme  disgust,  he  slammed  down 
his  newspaper  and  struggled  furiously  to  his  feet.  He 
walked  menacingly  toward  her,  but  she  retreated. 

Finally,  he  decided  to  play  a  waiting  game  and  slip  upon 
her  unawares.  He  sank  into  his  chair,  outwardly  calm  but 
inwardly  raging. 

Warily  he  watched  her.  Then  suddenly  he  sprang  for- 
ward— he'd  show  her!  He  hit— and  missed!  Then  he 
yelled  out,  "Drat  that  mosquito!"  patricia  bundy 
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School  days 

by  Frank  Spreen 


When  you  write  a  composition 
Which  the  teacher  calls  a  muss, 

The  fellows  all  about  you  say, 
"Aw!  Hank,  she's  in  a  fuss." 

Then  you  write  a  grammar  paper, 
And  she  calls  that  "on  the  bum," 

She  looks  you  right  square  in  the  face 
And  says,  "You're  chewing  gum." 

I  don't  see  how  she  does  it, 

When  you  hold  your  mouth  so  still; 
But  she'll  send  you  to  the  Principal, 

Look  out!  She  surely  wil 


The   ballad   of 
Paul 

by  Robert  McEowen 


In  a  very  fine  home  one  evening  bright, 
A  young  man  wished  for  his  heart's  delight. 
Of  his  father  he  for  the  Cadillac  asked 
For  with  it  he  could  take  her  riding  fast. 

But  his  father  answered  him  and  said, 
"You're  going  to  stay  at  home  in  bed. 
I'm  going  to  use  the  Cadillac 
And  I  must  go  ere  the  night  is  black." 

His  mother  then  the  poor  boy  did  seek, 
To  ask  for  her  new  Buick 
To  take  his  lady  love  for  a  ride 
Along  the  beach  to  watch  the  tide. 

His  mother  answered  with  flaunting  pride, 
"Not  in  my  car  will  she  take  a  ride. 
When  I  was  young,  boys  of  your  age 
Were  not  allowed  with  girls  from  the  stage." 

And  so  to  his  brother  forthwith  he  went 
To  borrow  his  Dodge  ere  the  night  was  spent, 
For  his  lady  love  he  must  behold, 
And  to  succeed  he  must  be  bold. 

But  his  brother  answered  without  a  qualm, 
"Go  over  and  ask  your  good  friend  Tom; 
He  will  never  deny  you  his  old  Ford, 
And  it  may  run  of  its  own  accord." 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


I   caught  a   fish 

by  Thomas  Taylor*- 


I  caught  a  fish,  a  little  fish, 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

A  little  sunny,  not  so  long, 
But  kinda  round  and  fat. 

And  as  I  looked  him  in  the  face 
He  kinda  choked  fer  air, 

And  I  felt  sorry  fer  the  mite, 
And  thought  it  wasn't  fair. 

And  so  I  took  him  off  the  hook 
An'  tossed  him  with  a  sigh 

Back  in  again.  He  seemed  to  say, 
"I'll  see  ya  bye  and  bye." 


And  though  I  fished  the  whole  day  through, 

He  didn't  come  around; 
Ah,  now  I  have  another  bite, 

I  hope  he'll  weigh  a  pound. 


[45] 
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Old  Sol 

A  calendar  of  thirteen  months  has  been  proposed,  'tis  said, 
But  if  the  month's  for  school  or  not,  has  not  been  decided. 
'Twill  be  called  "Sol,"  and  it  will  fall  between  July  and 

June. 
I'm  glad  it  isn't  right  away;  Christmas  is  too  soon. 
But  when  will  ardent  patriots  proclaim  their  country's  worth 
And  when,  I  ask  you,  do  our  Dads  shoot  off  our  "fire- 
works?" 
Because  if  Sol  is  made  of  both  July  and  June,  dear  me, 
Just  what  and  where  and  how  and  when  will  Fourth  of 

July  be? 
Your  birthday  is  or  used  to  be  on  the  third  day  of  July. 
Well,  try  to  figure  when  the  folks  will  "spring"  the  next 

necktie. 
How  old  will  little  Johnny  be?   And  did  someone  suggest 
We  have  vacation  one  month  more?    I'm  hoping  for  the 
best. 

KATHRYN  PERKINS 
i     -f     i 

If  you're  about  to  go  on  a  diet, 
Just  be  sure  to  keep  it  quiet. 
For  if  that  fact  you're  heard  to  say, 
They'll  grab  the  pennies  off  your  tray. 
For  though  you  try  with  all  your  might 
To  keep  the  pennies  out  of  sight, 
They'll  lift  up  saucer,  cup,  and  bowl, 
Until  they  finally  reach  their  goal. 

CATHERINE  VANHOY 


Trumpeters  to  the  Rescue 

As  in  days  of  old  when  events  were  heralded  by  the  blast 
of  a  bugle,  classes  at  Tech,  November  thirteenth,  were 
assembled  and  dismissed  by  four  trumpeters  who  stood  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  quadrangle  between  periods,  send- 
ing the  bugle  call  across  the  campus. 

When  the  electric  bell  system  failed,  Paul  Wells,  Rob- 
ert Gillespie,  Charles  Martin,  and  Everitt  Fritts  were 
called  upon  to  "save  the  day"  with  their  trumpets.  No 
time  was  lost;  each  class  that  day  was  opened  and  closed  to 
the  stirring  notes  of  "Reveille." 


Students  in  an  English  Vg  class,  discussing  souvenirs: 
"My  mother  kept  her  first  Easter  egg,  the  one  she  received 
when  she  was  five  years  old,  until  after  her  marriage." 

Second  student,  filled  with  curiosity:    "Did  it  spoil?" 


Herman:     "Was  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  in  th( 
Representatives?" 

Louise:    "No,  Congress." 


House  of 


Found  in  Textile  and  Clothing  Note  Books: 
Hygiene  lesson:  "Do  not  wear  overshoes  on  the  inside." 
Weaving  lesson:  "Picking  process  is  throwing  the  shovel 
(shuttle)  through  the  shed." 


During  an  American  History  I  class  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  being  discussed.  Said 
one,  "One  great  weakness  seemed  to  be  that  Congress  was 
not  able  to  operate  upon  the  individuals." 


Teacher,  in  English  VI  class,  discussing  a  trial:   The 
man  was  being  tried  for  having  committed  suicide. 


One  of  the  first  things  a  college  freshman  tries  to  solve 
is  just  what  he  had  been  doing  the  last  four  years. 


A  girl  from  Sponsor  Room  two 
Liked  constantly  her  gum  to  chew. 
But  one  day  in  History  One 
She  was  deprived  of  her  fun 
'Cause  she  found  that's  where 
gum-chewing's  taboo. 


ELBERTA  WATSON 


For  some  aspiring  young  Techite 
Who  wishes  to  "get  rich  quick," 
A  stray-dog  sale  would  be  just  right: 
"Second-hand  dogs,  first  come, 
first  pick." 

MILDRED  LANGDON 


Bob  and  Dick  were  gazing  at  the  interior  of  the  library 
very  intently  when  Bob  said,  "My,  this  is  a  sad  looking 
library." 

Dick  asked,  "Why,  Bob;  because  it  has  panes  in  the 
windows?" 

Bob,  looking  at  the  shelves,  replied,  "No,  because  the 
books  are  in  tiers." 


The  students  who  contributed  to  the  literature  section 
belong  to  the  following  English  classes:  George  M.  Mess- 
mer,  II;  Frances  Patton,  Ilg;  Jack  Gildersleeve,  Illg; 
Lucille  Mitchell,  IV;  Mary  E.  Woods,  IVg;  James  F.  Bur- 
rell  and  Kathrine  Ross,  Vg;  Josephine  Criss,  Edwin  M. 
Shea  and  Glendora  Bacon,  VIIc;  Bettie  Belk,  Frank  New- 
land,  Harriett  Scott  and  Lionel  Wiggam,  VIIIc;  and  Kath- 
ryn  Addison,  journalism. 


The  Ballad  of  Paul 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

So  to  his  friend  he  quickly  "run," 

For  the  moonlight  night  would  soon  be  gone, 

Of  course  a  friend  would  not  deny, 

And  soon  in  the  Ford  he  was  racing  in  high. 

His  lady  love  that  night  did  ride 

In  a  rambling  Ford  to  watch  the  tide. 

Her  hopes  had  taken  quite  a  fall 

For  the  Cadillac  didn't  belong  to  Paul. 
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LUNCH  ROOM 


Where  Thirty-three  Hun- 
dred Healthy  Appetites 
Are  Satisfied   Every   Day. 

NUTRITIOUS  FOOD 
SERVED  AT  COST 

To    Growing 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 


ipaii^t 

SIMOIP 

The 

Rainbow's    Rival 


SMALL  FURNITURE 

Refinished  to 
Suit  Your  Desire 

COLOR  CONVEYS  CHEER 


TIECIM 


CABINET  MAKING  CLASSES 

Even  In  The  Small  Occasional  Items, 
End, Telephone,  Inlaid  Checker  Tables 


Advanced  Students 

With  three  semesters 
Experience  and  Training 
give  skilled  attention  to 
Automotive  Ills    »  » 

ALL  REPAIR  WORK 
SUBJECT  TO  CAREFUL 
SHOP  INSPECTION 
BEFORE  DELIVERY 


i  wiflWFi 
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TECH 

AUDITORIUM 


THE    CAMPUS     CENTER 

WHERE  SCHOOL  INTERESTS  MEET 

In  ancient    days,  all  roads  led  to   Rome.   To- 
day— on  the  Arsenal  grounds — Tech  trails  turn  to  the 
Auditorium  as  the  center  of  student  activity  and  growth. 
Within    this    building — at    frequent    intervals  —  fifty-three 
hundred  boys  and  girls  gather  at  one  time  as  an  assembly  group. 
Inspired  by  the  concert   organ — secured  through  student  effort  and 
enterprise —  they  join  in  patriotic  songs  and  songs  of  loyalty  to  their  school. 
Through    provision   of   a    special    student  fund,  noted  speakers  and    musical 
artists  afford  moments  of  cultural  enjoyment,  inspiration,  and  select  entertainment. 


ATHLETICS 


*  *  *  DOWN  THE  FIELD  with 
a  forward  pass  ....  across  the  floor 
for  a  basket ...  in  promise  of  victory 
....  in  threat  of  defeat,  TECH  teams 
maintain  the  standard  of  Sportsmanship 


Life's  Lessons 
for  Tomorrow 
Are  learned  in  the 
Games  of  Today 


VIR&ioMrV  Alien] 


IN  the  spring 
|  when  Nature 
presents  her  an- 
nual display  in 
the  backyard  or 
garden— conven- 
ient outdoor  fur- 
niture will  add  to 
the  measure  of 
enjoyment. 

VOCATIONAL  CLASSES   IN 

CEMENT  WORK. 

/ 

5  For  appearance  sake — the  chosen  pedestal,  bird  bath,  or 
bench  should  be  APPROPRIATE,  ATTRACTIVE,  and 
NEAT. 

5  A  fourth  quality  is  that.of  DURABILITY.  Garden  fur- 
niture with  a  lasting  future — naturally — must  be  made  of 
enduring  material. 

5  A  material  that  nevSr  rusts — never  needs  painting,  chal- 
lenges decay,  and  withstands  the  weather  is  cement. 

